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Asides 


By coincidence, and perhaps for 
the first time in its history, our 
Journal carries three “continued” 
features this month. Each one, how- 
ever, is a far cry from the usual 
serial you encounter in a magazine. 

In addition to our long-term 
“presentation of Father Perrotta’s 
history on Blessed John of Vercelli, 
now in its twelfth chapter, we have 
the second part of ‘The Majesty of 
the Holy Name in the Old Testa- 
ment,” by John J. Griffin. It must 
be true that no layman in the coun- 
try has written more on the Holy 
Name than this Somerville, Mass., 
author. Of the Old Testament hom- 
age to the Name of God, he writes, 
“The richness of the tradition is 
really astounding and knowledge of 
it deserves much wider circulation.” 

“You and The Universe,” our 
newest continued-style presentation, 
the work of T. E. Holloway, comes 
to us from New Orleans. Destined 
for publication as a book, these re- 
flections on people and their fitting 
into God’s scheme of things for 
living should prove highly popular. 
We think Mr. Holloway is going to 
wind up with a nice success on his 
hands. 
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Vigilance or Vigilantes? 


In the early days of the United States, when law 
enforcément agencies were often faced with difficult 
physical problems needed to curb lawlessness in 
various communities, citizens of many such communi- 
ties united for their mutual protection against criminal 
elements. Sane men had to band together to resist 
chaos and lawlessness. Recently the secular press, as 
you may have noticed, carried news stories regarding 
groups of citizens organized to combat the increasing 
tide of smut emanating from diverse fields, referring 
to the groups~as “‘vigilantes.”” Publishers do not like 
these groups and almost the whole world of press and 
most of the entertainment industry stand off from 
them. 

We fail to see where there is anything evil in 
people who are fighting filth. Certain of the smut 
purveyors allege that enforced cleanliness is bad; that 
you must never, never forbid anything printed. You 
might interfere with “freedom.” Here you’ve got a 
mighty sick patient, this nastily diseased industry 
which’ has broken out in the most disgusting sores, 
but you cannot nurse or medicate him. Clean him up 
and he might die! 

The sick publication industry won’t He just for 
being cleaned up. Meanwhile, however, it continues 
to contaminate the body of society wherever it goes on 
unchecked in its operations. So something has to be 
done. If the only means of protecting the community 
against dollar-mad publishers is to form a group of 
“vigilantes” to repress those things which are not 
conformable to the moral norms of right-thinking 
men, what is wrong with such a process? Do people 
have to stick to white glove technique even when 
fighting fire or quelling other drastic disorders? 

No one, it is true, desires to see rigid censorship 
imposed. But in the present situation-is there anyone 
setting himself to an unpleasant duty just for the 
“joy” of being a censor? When the intellectual and 
moral health of a community is endangered there 
must be protection. Indeed if specific individuals are 


known to be disease-carriers the comrhunity must seek 
protection from such carriers even if it means their 
isolation, since the common good demands such action. 
This job has to be done even when no one wants to 
do it. Is there anything evil, then, in protecting the 
community from immorality, from moral evil, if the 
citizens of that community can be protected from 
physical disease ? 

When the Catholic Church issues a statement 
regarding such protection it oftentimes has been con- 
demned by non-thinking persons. But relentlessly, of 
necessity, the Church warns its members and will con- 
tinue to warn them in the future, of dangers present 
in certain types of movies, plays, books and maga- 
zines. It would be better for those who do not approve 
of the Church’s condemnation of such dangers, 
announced for her own members, if they joined in the 
attempt to remove such dangers. Obviously what is 
dangerous for the moral life of Catholic citizens 
would be equally dangerous for every other citizen. 


Many inpivipuat parochial Holy Name _ units, 
under the ditection of their particular diocesan unions, 
have been waging campaigns to free their areas from 
printed sources of immorality. The campaigns of © 
many units of the Society have received publicity in 
the secular press, which indicates the campaign has 
been noticed and must have caused some effect. There 


~ is, of course, an economic angle in the resistance to 


any such campaign, with profits endangered. Perhaps 
this is the opposition which has become almost vitri- 
olic in attempting to overcome the pain of a shrink- 
ing profit-margin. If every Holy Name unit, in all 
parts of the nation, makes evident its desire for clean-_ 
liness in the written and spoken word, the results of _ 
such a campaign would be phenominal. However, 
such a campaigncannot be permitted to be forgotten 
after a brief active period. For as long as the threat 
exists, the resistance must remain in force. The cam- 
paign must be constant—which means vigilance must. 
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The Vocation of Fatherhood 


by E. J. Keegan 


Companion, teacher, guide — the provident father 


is all things to his trusting children. 


iia is a special grandeur in father- 
hood for the man of faith. Fatherhood 
is a vocation akin to the priesthood, for 
the birth of Our Lord itself has digni- 
fied and uplifted every aspect of human 
life and the father has a responsibility 
far outdistancing that of the mother, 


even if she is more intimately connected* 


with the child in its infancy. In the Holy 
Family at Nazareth, St. Joseph was the 
least of the three, yet he was the head 


edification of their progeny as it is for 
a pfiest to be holy for the sake of his 
flock. It is not by what a father says or 
does, but rather what he is in himself 
that will make or mar his children. 
There is nobody so perceptive as a child 
in assessing the character of his father 
and any false holiness is immediately 
discernible, for the child lives in the 


atmosphere of its parents’ intimate per- 


sonality. It is not even a question of 


of the family. As the Child ‘‘grew in ~ doing and saying the right things. There 


wisdom,” the imparting of. that wis- 
dom, humanly speaking, was the major 
responsibility of His foster father. 

It is from the worth given by Our 
Lord to mankind that all the gracious- 
ness, charity, and mutual respect of man 
for man stems. Through Him we be- 
come again ‘‘sons of God and heirs with 
Christ.” He has ennobled human life 
so that the humblest and most insignifi- 
cant of men are equal in status to the 
highest born and most intelligent. The 
father who procreates the sons of God 
is not bringing children into the world 
merely for time, but for eternity and 
the onus upon him has eternal conse- 
quences. It is not sufficient merely to 
cafry out his social duties to his off- 
spring. He is bound to do that by law 


and he can be punished for neglect to 


feed, clothe, and shelter them. He is 
also bound by the law of God to instruct 
them and bring them up in the knowl- 


‘edge of the Creator and the worship hood. God puts the onus upon the father” 


due to Him. | 

Parents, especially fathers, ought to 
e righteous for their childrens’ sakes, 
as well as for their own. It is as much a 
responsibility for them to be holy in 
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must be substance behind it all, or 
falsity will be quickly detected. 
Much as we appreciate and admire 


the good Catholic mother and deeply - 


conscious as we are of the self sacrificing 
love and devotion of so many of our 
womenfolk, it still remains true that it 
is the father who sets the standard of 
the household. No matter how saintly a 


mother may be, if her husband is below - 


the standard then the whole home suf- 
fers. A good father means a good fam- 
ily, an indifferent father an indifferent 
family. 

We often hear sermons about the 
dignity of motherhood but few of the 
dignity of the father. There is a ten- 
dency to treat the father as something 
of a back number, as though he is sim- 
ply the wage earner and a necessary 
nuisance, with no function at all, or 
very little, in the comity of the family. 
But that is not God’s idea of father- 


for the wellbeing and right thinking of 
his family. He gives him a special mis- 
sion, as Our Lord gave His apostles and 
through them the priests of all time, a 
special mission. “For them I sanctify 


~ 


Myself that .they also may be sanctified 
in truth,” said Our Lord. Just as the 
priest repeats these words as he prays 
for his people so ought the Catholic 
father echo them as he prays for and 
directs his children. 


Tiere IS NOTHING common or hum- 
drum in working together with God in 
bringing children into life and~shep- 
herding them into eternity. Viewed in 
its right perspective it is. a transcendent 
work because it is cooperation with 
God. But the work must not be left half 
done. When men build power stations 
they do not leave them to work them- 
selves, nor allow them to rot and rust 
through lack of care. They employ them 
continuously and institute a systematic 
program of maintenance in order to get 
the best results from their creation. 
Thus, also should a father with his 
children. He should not be content to 
provide for the material needs and leave 
the rest to the mother and in due course 
to the priest or the teacher. The father 
is with his children during their forma- 
tive years when the priest or the teacher 
cannot touch them. To a child of tender 
years his father is the Lord of Creation. 
He looks to him for everything. He 


knows his father long before he knows — 


God. To him his father 7s God. He is 


the person who, to the child, has the. 


inexhaustible supply of everything. 
There were four children in our fam- 

ily, three boys and a girl and we really 

did think our father was the finest man 


in the world. To us he seemed to know — 
everything and we used to fight and 


scramble to be first to sit in his lap. 
Each of us was anxious to be the fa- 
vorite and as the eldest I thought that 
I was entitled by right to that position. 
But I was disabused. Father treated us 
all exactly alike and even though this 
nettled me, I knew instinctively he was 
right. When he spoke we hung on his 
words like the Delphians upon the utter- 
ances of the oracle of Apollo. Most of 
all we liked his talks on religion. All 
young children are extraordinarily in- 
terested in religion, did people only 
realize it. He used to read and expound 
the catechism, with us drinking it in, 
wide-eyed and open mouthed. We en- 
joyed that much better even than the 
children’s story books. When we even- 
tually went to the Catholic school we 
were considered very bright children 
because we picked up the catechism so 
well and went ahead on religious 1n- 
struction. Actually we were no brighter 
than the other children. It. was simply 
that we had a father who had forestalled 
the teachers and prepared. the ground 
for them. 


As both our parents are long since 
dead, I can say without incurring moth- 
er’s wrath that we took more notice of 
- father than we did of her. Not that we 
loved mother any the less, but children- 
like we knew that we could take more 
_ advantage of her than of father. More- 

over, she encouraged us to look up to 
father and to ask him to settle our 
_ queries and problems. She taught. us our 


prayers but he amplified our religious 


knowledge. She handed out the disci- 
pline when necessary, but behind her 
stood the Lord High Executioner. He 


was the last ‘toutt of appeal. The mere 
imes ES pene that reputation is what 


as a good father, which was all God 
required of him. 


H: HAD INCULCATED in us a knowl- 
edge of God and our duty towards Him. 
He had taught us the rudiments of our 
religion and shown us how to live and 
be happy in that religion, The mundane 
accomplishments he left to those quali- 
fied to;teach them,.although he was al- 
ways ready to help as far as he could 
even in those things. His concern was 


Man On A Hill 


A man is always at his best 

When standing on the hill he owns, 
The while his outline seems to rest 
Against the sky while earth-gray stones 
Of permanence tug at his feet, 

And down below green acres run 
Into the woodland’s dark retreat. 

A man looks well wearing the sun, 
Spreading out a gracious hand 

Over house and barns below 

And squared off patterns of his land 
Tamed by him with plow and hoe. 
Human dominance and will © 

Ate carved in a man upon a hill. 


—ANNE TANSEY 


the building of our characters, not our 
possible reputations as presidents of 
corporations, professors of science, or 


four star generals. He made Catholicism 
appeal to us as an exciting adventure _ 


and not a miserable, dull code of con- 


mind and heart in its own home. How 
well the priests and teachers realize this! 
We are appalled at the juvenile delin- 
quency figures, but we also know that 
very few children indeed are inherently 
vicious. Behind practically every juvenile 
offender in the dock is the shadow of 
an evil, weak, vacillating, or indifferent 
father. In nine cases out of ten it is the 
father who should be the accused, for 
the child is what the father makes him. 
Bad example in the home, lack of disci- 
pline, carelessness and indifference to 
the child’s welfare, put more delin- 
quents in the dock than the influence of 
bad companions, for the child would _ 
have no bad companions if the father 
did his duty. 

To love people more than things 1s 
the great secret of happiness. For par- 
ents, and especially fathers, it means to © 
love children more than automobiles, 
television sets, luxury holidays, or — 
gadgets. It is untrue that the Church © 
obliges people to have as many children — 
as possible, but it is still incontrovertible — 
that the rearing of a large family is a- 
great gift of God and a cooperation in — 
His divine purpose. Where there is a 
wholesome reason for not desiring more — 
children, then moderation, prayer, and 
a respect for the sanctity of marriage © 
will go far in assistance through difficult _ 
situations. 


There are circumstances Be: tere 


“not easy for the father of a family. ig 
the matter of renunciation it is probably 


more difficult for him than for the wife, 
but a good Christian father, with th 
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From The Bi ggest Mystery 
— The Greatest Faith 


by Mary Kathryn Roth 


THERE’S ONLY THE ONE truth to believe, and it isn’t 
obscure. It all goes back to the Divinity of Christ.and to the 


fact that He rose from the dead. 


MIGHT lose my faith through 
my emotions but never through my 
reason!” That thought, three years after 
my conversion to the Catholic Faith, hit 
me with the force of a block-buster re- 
cently, and I haven’t been the same 
since. True, reason had been the main- 
stay in my conversion: I had not wanted 
to yield because the Church had sud- 
denly become so attractive. I told my- 
self that cold reason alone must show 
the way. But never had reason seemed 
quite so “cold” and concrete as the day 
I realized that no matter what dark 
temptation might loom up in the future 
to “forget the whole thing,” I simply 
should not be able to do so. If I would 
but take five minutes out to meditate 
seriously upon the chief articles of my 
faith and why I believe them, it would 
be so against reason to try to deny them 
that I might as well try to persuade my- 
self that I could go without eating and 
not starve. 

Now I’m a simple-minded person 
(not a “simpleton,” I hope), a “‘little 
person,” shall we say, and while an 
encyclopedia couldn’t hold all I don’t 
know, still I know for certain there are 

things I do know. God intended that I 


_ know some things, the important things: 
where I came from, why I’m here, and 


where I’m going. And since God in- 
tended that I know for certain some 


things —has not the Savior Himself 


taught these truths? —I don’t feel in 


the least conceited about the fact that 
sometimes I feel like shouting from the 
rooftops, “My two and two really does 
make four!’ ’'m humbled with thanks- 
giving that God made me a little person, 
a believing person. Otherwise I might 
have had an awfully hard time finding 
Him. 

Carl Jung, noted psychotherapist and 
self-testifying ‘Christian,’ says in 
“Modern Man in Search of a Soul,’ ,“‘I 
agree, Buddha’ may be right as well as 
Jesus, sin is only relative, and it is difh- 
cult to see how we can feel ourselves in 
any way redeemed by the death of 
Christ.” I’m sorry for Mr. Jung. With 


all his studying, he certainly missed the 


point, the point in Christian belief. Mr. 
Jung with one sentence would blot out 
the beliefs of some of the greatest minds 
and scholars of centuries (not to men- 
tion God’s Revelation), and the one 
thing that could confer upon him the 
title of ‘“‘Christian’’— belief in the Di- 
vinity of Christ. I’m sorrier for him and 
for all the ‘intellectuals’ and so-called 


’ “Christians” who fall upon these words: 


“the modern man wishes to find out for 
himself how things are. And though 
this desire opens bar and bolt to the 


most dangerous possibilities we cannot 
help seeing it as a courageous enterprise 
. . an effort inspired by deep spiritual 


distress to bring meaning once more into 


life on the basis of fresh and unpreju- 


diced experience . . . if we oppose it 


. we should have’ stood in the way 
of that invaluable experience which 
might have given a meaning to life.” 

That such a desire opens “bar and 
bolt to the most dangerous possibilities” 
is certainly confirmed by the author in 
the same book and in the same chapter. 
He says, “I have treated many hundreds 
of patients, the larger number being 
Protestants, a smaller number Jews, and 
not more than five or six believing 
Catholics.” Significantly he adds, “There 
has not been one whose problem in the 
last resort was not that of finding a re- 
ligious outlook on life.” 


My VISION of God in all the fullness 
of His perfection may be on this side 
of blindness, but He wants me to know 
‘“‘why I’m here” and “where I’m going” 
(and incidentally how to get there): be- 
cause He wants me to go to Heaven. 
It’s all so simple, so clear. What's all 
the fuss about? The searching, the end- 
less confusion, all the hodgepodge of 
mixed-up thinking; the volumes written 
which can’t help but give spiritual in- 
digestion ! 

My ‘“‘educated” opponents ask, “How 
do you know there is a Heaven?” Be- 
cause, aside from Old Testament refer- 
ences, God in His Son, Jesus Christ,. 
told us so. Back to the Divinity of 
Christ, the block upon which so many 
have stumbled and fallen flat on their 
faces. “Prove that Jesus was Divine!” 
(It would be interesting to ask them to 
try to disprove it! What a mad scamper- 
ing and entanglement in a network of — 
theories that would bring on. In the 
end, of course, they could prove abso- 
lutely nothing. The Nihilists of a few — 
yeats back would have fared better, as 


they insisted that no one can know any- ‘i Or: 
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thing, even the fact that he exists!) 

But, wait, someone wants to know, 
“How can you prove that a Person by 
the name of Jesus ever /ived?” Of all 
the ludicrous questions dealing with 
Christianity, this tops them all. Could a 
Church, 
grow for 1900 years out of nothingness, 
built around the teachings of a Man 
Who never existed! Would men and 
women endure torture, decapitation, cru- 
cifixion, boiling in oil for a myth, a 
fable of no more veracity than the Tales 
of the Arabian Nights? That is the sim- 
ple, human-point-of-view answer, its 
logic so glaring that you hardly need to 
go further and demand the historical 
proofs which exist. (For example, the 
Roman historian, Tacitus, 55-120 A.D., 
records: “Christ was put to death by the 
procurator, Pontius Pilate, in the reign 
of Tiberius.) But there exists even 
stronger proof: The Jews today, for 
whom it would be most convenient to 
deny the historical existence of Christ, 
cannot do so. Jewish scholars, or any 
Jew who knows. something about his 
religion, admit that He lived. 

All right, but what makes Him Di- 
vine? Just because He said so? Even a 
holy man might be deceived. Jesus con- 
stantly pointed to His ‘‘works,” His 
miracles, as proof of His divinity. But 
I (the former I), in my twentieth cen- 
tury stubborness and with my two feet 
planted firmly on the ground that I 
know exists only because I see it, am 
still wary. After all, I wasn’t there, and 
medicine, for one thing, has come a 
long way in over 1900 years! What was 
seeming death then might be recognized 
as only a coma today? Lazarus may have 
only been asleep — though we might 
wonder how he could have kept from’ 
suffocating in four days with all those 
winding sheets about him! Science, how- 
ever, has proved that many physical 
manifestations such as blindness and 
paralysis are the result of a disturbed ~ 
mental condition often cured by hypno- 
sis. The man with the withered hand, 
the man cured of leprosy—it’s pretty 
hard to explain away those instantaneous 
healings. But if I am to doubt some 
miracles, it seems prudent to reserve 


a religion arise, endure, and 


judgment on all miracles. All but one! 

Sooner or later I have to meet. it 
head-on—Christ’s own: Resurrection! I 
can reserve judgment on everything up 
to this point. I can call Hinn self-de- 
ceived in His Sacrifice on the Cross and 
in His calling Himself the Son of God, 
but when I come to His own Resurrec- 
tion I must give pause. And paradox of 
paradoxes, though it’s the most tremen- 
dous of all to believe, it becomes the 
easiest of all to believe! Because it’s 
against reason not to believe it. 

Jesus of Nazareth is dead. A tomb 
hitherto unused now contains a precious 
Burden. Yet even in His death, He may 
not rest alone. A detachment of Pilate’s 
soldiers impatiently guard the silent, 
sealed tomb: “That His disciples may 
not come and steal Him away and say 
to the people, He has risen from the 
dead,” as the Jews said. (As if His 
followers would have had the courage! 
For where do we find the Apostles? 
Huddled together behind locked doors, 
a little group of human beings suddenly 
deprived of the One Who had held 
them together with magnetism, power, 
and glory, they were “weeping and 
mourning’’ in secret, hardly an attitude 
of hopefulness, of expectation.) 

When Mary Magdalene, the first to 
whom Jesus appeared, rushed back from 
the empty tomb to tell the disciples of 
the Resurrection, ‘they hearing that He 
was alive and had been seen by her, did 
not believe it.” Other holy women who 
also beheld the empty tomb and who 


_had received word from the angel, ‘He 


is risen,” breathlessly reported this to 
the Apostles but~‘This tale seemed to 
them to be nonsense and they did not 
believe the women.” St. John sums it 
up when he confesses to their misunder- 
standing of the Scriptures and Christ's 
often repeated prophecies regarding the 
necessity of the Resurrection. He says, 


‘For as yet they did not understand 
-the Scripture that He must arise from 
the dead.” 


Finally, when Jesus stood before 
them in flesh and blood, they doubted 
their eyes. “Why do doubts arise in 
your hearts? See My hands and feet’’— 
wounded hands and feet, positive proof 
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that It was He of the Cross—"'that it is 
I Myself. Feel and see; for a spirit does 
not have flesh and. bones..as you see. I 
have.” What stronger proof would it 
seem they needed than to touch His 
living flesh? Yet even then their in- 
credulity remained. It was too good to 
be true! How many souls seeking God 
and His Son falter in a final act of 
faith because it seems too good to be 
true! 

But now Jesus makes the final ges- 
ture to reach theit stubborn, human 
hearts. A little thing, but it accomplishes 
more than a thousand of His precious 
words would have at that moment. He 
says, simply, ‘‘Have you anything here 
to eat?’ And at last they receive Him. 


|r THIS were not enough, should a 
shadow of a doubt still linger for future 
generations, there stands nearby the 
counterpart of- us all, -‘‘doubting 
Thomas.” Blessedly, he was not present 
when Jesus appeared the first time to 
His disciples in a group. Thomas had 
said, ‘Unless I see in His hands the 
print of the nails, and put my finger 
into the place of the nails, and put my 
hand into His side, J will not believe.’ 
What skeptic could demand more? 
Eight days later his demands—and ours 
—would be satisfied for all time. “Bring 
here thy finger, and see My hands; and 


bring here thy hand, and put it into 


My side; and be not unbelieving but 
believing.” Thomas answered, ‘My 
Lord, and My God.” 

Another Thomas, Aquinas, says of 
the Apostle Thomas, for those words of 
faith, “He straightway became a good 
theologian, for he confessed a true faith 
in Christ’s human nature—My Lord,’ 
and also in His Divinity—‘'My God.’ ” 

We can all be very thankful that the 


Apostles and disciples who had not yet — 
received the Holy Spirit acted very much — 


as human beings have down the ages; 
that they spoke as men and not as 
angels. For we can understand men, we 
see them mirrored in ourselves, and we 


see that they acted truly, true to. Shoe 


weak human natures. 
(Continued on page 29. Bs 
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Mary Tells Us To Revere The Name of Jesus 


by Donald R. Crone 


“Behold, my daughter, my heart, surrounded with the thorns with 


which un grate ful men wound it b y their blas phemies and iniquities.” 


A. LA SALETTE, FRANCE, in 
the Vosges Mountains, the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary told us to reverence the Holy 
Name of Jesus. She repeated this mes- 
sage to Lucia, one of the three children 


_ of Fatima, much later, in the Portugal 


apparitions. Centuries before, the great 
Blessed John of Vercelli, at the injunc- 
tion of Pope Gregory X, preached the 
message of reverence for the holy name 
of Jesus. His Order of Preachers, the 
Dominicans, has continued to preach 
this message. And the Blessed’ Mother, 
in modern times, and in modern words, 
has directly confirmed the work of 
Blessed John and the Dominicans. At 
La Salette she spoke on September 19, 
1846, and on December 10, 1925, she 
spoke in Porto in a Portuguese convent. 

So many millions of Catholic men 
have become members of the Holy 
Name Society, organized by the saintly 
preacher, teacher, and administrator, 
Blessed John of Vercelli, that in the 
680 years of the Society's existence, it 
would be impossible to estimate closely 
the numbers of those who shared its 
benefits. It would be no exaggeration to 
count the membership, over the centu- 


ries, in the billions. Most of these men, 


and young men, loved God’s mother, 
even as they reverenced Him Who has 


the wonderful holy name of Jesus. This 


is natural; men love their mothers and 
the mothers of their friends. 
It was in the Diocese of Grenoble, 


France, 5,918 feet above the sea, that 


‘Mary appeared to Maximim Giraud and 
_ Melanie Mathieu, cattle herders, 11 and 


15, with a message especially applicable 


to Holy Name members, farmers, and 
all who drive renidies, The latter in- 


cludes practically everybody these days. 
Her message is more essential today, for 


our country, than it was in that far-off ° 


hamlet of the Alpine foothills. People 
there, then, were not good Catholics, 
and we in America are not perfect 
either. 

In September, 1846, Mary said to the 
French children: ‘‘For how long a time 
do I suffer for you. If I would not have 
my Son abandon you, I am compelled to 
pray to Him without ceasing; and as to 
you, you take no heed of it. However 
much you pray, however much you do; 
you will never recompense the pains I 
have taken for you.’”” When a mother 
talks that way to children, she must, be 
annoyed beyond the breaking point. 
Mary’s concern was not for herself, but 
for her Son. Maximim and Melanie did 
not understand this message, but their 
elders, especially the clergy, knew well 
enough what it meant. 

Continuing, the Blessed Mother, 107 
years ago, told the world through the 
young cow herders at La Salette, ‘‘Six 
days have I given you to labor, the sev- 
enth I have kept for myself, and they 
will not give it to me. It is this which 
makes the arm of my Son so heavy. 
Those who drive carts cannot swear 
without introducing the name of my 
Son. These are the two things which 
make the arm of my Son so heavy.” 

The peasant boy and girl were not 
properly instructed in their catechism, 


but any good kid in a Catholic school 


today could quickly tell which com- 
mandments were being violated, and 
what should be done. The Blessed Vir- 
gin, in plain and simple language, told 
us to stop working on Sundays and als 


Days and also not to misuse the names 
of God, His Son, or of holy persons 
and things. These are the Third and 
Second Commandments. Know anybody 
who forgets them? You cannot help 
knowing many, unfortunately. The situ- 
ation can be improved only if enough 
men make gentle remonstrances more 
often, privately and in public. Our Holy 
Name demonstrations, Holy Commun- 
ions, and general behavior do restrict 
the “introducing the name of my Son,” 
but many of us, especially when we 
drive, forget this message. 


Mary spoke of cart-drivers, but she 
meant all who drive anything—street- 
cars, buses, trucks, trains, elevators, trac- 
tors, and all of us who drive automo- 
biles. As to reverence for the Sabbath, 
for Sundays, there are laws, and all of 
us, as Holy Name Society members, 
should work together to see that they 


are obeyed, even if we cannot persuade 


all our neighbors to attend church. 
Farmers also were scolded by Mary at 
La Salette. Their blasphemies in that 
day were little different from the pres- 
ent, and the application of her message 
is just as fresh for today, as it was then. 
She said: “If the harvest is spoilt, it is 
all on your account. I gave you warning 
last year with the potatoes, but you did 
not heed it. On the contrary, when you 
found the potatoes spoilt, you swore, 
you took the name of my Son in vain. 


They will continue to decay, so that by 


Christmas there will be none left.’’ This 

was mid-September, and she was ad- 

dressing the people of France, rather 
(Continued on page 30.) 


Dear Mr. Editor 


by Joseph 


I. WRITING LETTERS to editors of 
newspapers and magazines just a buttin- 
ski, useless practice? I have written a 
great many of such letters in the course 
of the last sixteen years, because I think 
they do some good. Not all of them 
were published, but I am sure that all 
of them were read, at least by one per- 
son. And I hope all my letters, pub- 
lished and unpublished, have had their 
éffect. 

I find my press crusade absorbing, 
interesting, inexpensive, and very rfe- 
warding. One cannot help but feel when 
he sees a letter of his in print that he 
has made a contribution, no matter how 
humble, to the field of journalism, and 
especially to the cause of truth. And 
doesn’t our faith need broadcasting! 

We all can’t be David Lawrences or 
George E. Sokolskys, but most of us 
should have something to say. We 
should put it on paper and send it on 
to an editor. In this way, we perform a 
vital service to society. In a small way, 


we may become molders of public © 


opinion. 

I feel that many more people should 
take up the important hobby of writing 
letters to the editors of our magazines 
and newspapers, Catholics especially, 
for we possess the truth for which the 
Divine Founder of our Church suffered 
and died, and our own American people 


"sorely need this truth. We have the 


light and we ought to let it shine “in 
the darkness,” let it ‘shine before men.” 
Surely readers of this magazine could 


write ‘something other people would be~_ 
- glad to read and may profit by. They 


don’t have to write another Gettysburg 
Address, just a good letter will do. 

- Letters to editors should be clear and 
as brief as possible. They should be 
courteous and informative. If you dis- 


Tha. 
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agree with an editor, tell him so in a 
pleasant and tactful manner. If you can’t 
add anything to the discussion but con- 
fusion, don’t bother to write. If at all 
possible, letters should be type-written, 
so that the editors can more easily read 
them. And of course, all letters must 
bear the writer’s address, and must be 
signed. Anonymous letters go right into 
the basket, unread. 

Here are a few letters of mine that 
have been printed in various news- 
papers. I doubt very much if they can 
serve as models of good letters sent to 
the editors. I put them down here just 
in case I have aroused the curiosity of 
some reader of this article as to what 
kind of letters get published: 


“Dear Sit: I never did like the 
term ‘American Communist.’ How 
can one be an American and a 
Communist at one and the same 
time ? 

“Certainly we ought to deprive 
the Reds in America of their citi- 
zenship. Then we can start calling 
them ex-American Communists. I 
rather prefer the latter term to the 
former. 

“And, of course, let us lose no 
time in- revising the Fifth Amend- 
ment, so that it can no longer pro- 

- tect the Communists. 

“There ought to be only ex- - 
American Communists and only 
ex-Fifth Amendmentists!’’. 


“Dear Sit: In relation to your 
editorial, ‘Methodist Church Wise- 
ly Bars Use of Nate to Group Hit 
by Anti-Reds,’ wherein you state: 
‘We believe the church and church- 
‘men can play an important role in 
helping the citizen to form sound 


THE 


‘the end of thé affair’ as far as The 
Tablet is concerned ? 
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attitudes and applying good spiri- 
tual norms to social problems’: For 
scores and scores of years, the 
Catholic Church, through the me- 
diums of her pulpits and press, has 
constantly and vigorously preached 
the principles and practices of so- 
cial justice. 

‘The ‘sound attitudes’ and ‘good 
spiritual norms’ you speak of are to 
be found in two of the greatest and 
most important encyclicals ever 
written by modern Popes. They are, 
namely, ‘Rerum Novarum’ (On 
the Condition of Labor’), written 
way back in May, 1891, by Pope 
Leo XIII, and ‘Quadragesimo 
Anno’ (‘On Reconstructing the 
Social Order’), written in May, 
1931, by Pope Pius XI. 

“Catholics believe that the social 
and economic reconstruction of 
life, based on the sound philosophy 
and Christian principles set forth 
in the Social Encyclicals named 
above, will defeat materialism and 
save the world from Communism. 

“If peace is the tranquility of 
order, then there can be no peace 
without social and economic order. 
In the struggle for peace, in the 
campaign for social and economic 
justice, all men of good-will, 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew, ought 
to unite.” 


“Dear Sir: Orchids to George E. 
Sokolsky for his masterful ‘Movies, 
Morality and Maturity.’ Bad mov- 
ies, bad comics, bad TV programs 


_—hbad kids; they all go together. 


People who support films like ‘The 
Moon Is Blue’ and ‘French Line’ 
should be asked the question: 
“Why do you help make producers 

of indecent films rich at the ex- 
pense of the moral well-being of 
your children?’ — 


“Dear Sir: May 1 I join the hot 
controversy on Graham Greene’s 
novel, or is the fine collection of 
letters in today’s Readers Forum 


( Continued on page 36.) 
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One-Author Bookshelf 


Bye J. Manion 


Another tragedy of neglect— are we permitting 


the works of Cardinal Newman to die? 


hice most great writers, John 
Henry Cardinal Newman received al- 
most universal recognition in his own 
day. The leading literary critics of Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century, while 
ediffering radically with him in his reli- 
gious views, paid tribute to him as the 
outstanding literary personality of the 
nation. In his younger days he had been 
the voice of Oxford University. Later 
on in life he became the voice of Eng- 
land, in his campaign against the wave 
of infidelity that was causing so much 
destruction all over Europe. And though 
he was, necessarily, at war with the 
loose-thinkers who were gnawing at the 
foundations of belief, his writings were 
given wide circulation among people of 
all classes. Even his lectures and corre- 
spondence were recognized by discrim- 
inating minds as the products of a mas- 
ter of the art of expression. 

A century has passed and, despite the 
enthusiasm of a relatively small group 
of scholars, Newman is not being rec- 
ognized as he was in his own day, even 
in the halls of learning. On the occa- 
sion of the centenary of his conversion, 
an inner circle of admirers published a 

. deluge of biographical, critical and ex- 
'pository articles aimed at raising him to 
\his rightful position of pre-eminence 
_ among the truly great men of all times, 
, above all in the world of letters. But 
W the general public still knows nothing 
about him. 

' There are, admittedly, difficulties in 
approaching Newman. Many of his 
writings are reserved for scholars. These 
require an intellectual background of 
some proportions. And there is the 
toblem, for the average person, of 
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reading a prose stylist who measures his 
words and who embellishes his ideas 
with artistry. 

On the other hand, those who read 
the London papers and those who at- 
tended his lectures a century ago were 
no better prepared, from a viewpoint of 
formal education, than the thousands 
who read the editorials and the reviews 
of today’s press. The difference in atti- 
tude towards Newman is largely a mat- 
ter of appreciating the true worth of 
one of the great masters of English 
prose. 


For a proper appreciation of Newman 
we can rely on those whose estimate of 
his personality was enriched by a per- 
sonal—acquaintance with him. Lionel 
Johnson, well-known critic of the last 
century, gives us a precious estimate of 
the vastness and the richness of New- 
man’s literary world: 


“There are twelve volumes of perfect oratory, 
not in the main theological, but ethical and 
psychological; there are, at most, but seven 
volumes of professed technical theology. The 
rest contain infinite riches: satire, humour, 
romance, criticism, poetry and history; he has 
composed Ciceronian dialogues; he has paro- 
died prose poems; he has written African 
witch-chants; he has satirized newspaper at- 
ticles and public speeches; he has imitated 
the Greek tragic chorus; he has enriched 


criticism with faultless judgments. To him I 


turn for the truest estimate of Byron or of 
Cicero; for the best theory of portraiture; 
for the subtlest description of musical emo- 
tion. Newman was, emphatically, a man of 
social habit, and his books are more full than 
Thackeray’s of worldly knowledge. And all 


a) 


Pi 


this wealth of matter and thought is con-. 


veyed in a ‘style of singular charm, of the 


most strange and haunting beauty.” (Post 
Liminium) Maia 


va 


This is what Johnson discovered im 
what he calls the “one-author book-- 
shelf.”’ It contains an eloquent answer 
to those who maintain that Newman's 
field is too limited in scope and in ap- 
peal to merit the attention of a large 
reading public. It calls attention, too, 
to the realism that characterizes New- 
man’s writings. He was not, as many 
believe, so completely absorbed in the 
pursuit of the things of the mind as to 
be oblivious to the world and to life. 
He was a genuine intellectual. And he 
was a deeply spiritual man, keenly aware 
of the continual presence of God. His 
vigorous mental and spiritual life 
served to enhance and clarify his view 
of the world. His ‘‘worldly knowledge”’ 
was genuine in so far as it embraced life 
in all its parts. He rose far above the 
narrow, distorted view of the modern 
realist whose vision is limited to “nature 
in the raw.” 

R. H. Hutton, a leading journalist 
and critic of Newman’s day, comments 
as follows on the realism of Newman's 
writings: 


“I know no writings which combine, as Car- 
dinal Newman’s do, so penetrating an in- 
sight into the realities of the human world 
around us in all its details, with so unmwaver- 
ing an inwardness of standard in estimating 
and judging of that world; so steady a 
knowledge of the true vanity of human life, 
with so steady a love for that which is not 
vanity or vexation of spirit, but which ap- 
peases the hunger and slakes the thirst which 
Vanity Fair only stimulates’ 


Newman's own philosophy of litera- 
ture emphasizes the genuine realism and 


the vastness of the scope of his literary 
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products. Here, for example, is his defi 
nition of literature: 


“If a literature be, as I have said, the voice 
of a particular nation it requires a territory 
and a period as large as that nation’s extent 
and history to mature in. It is broader and 
deeper than the capacity of any body of men, 
however gifted, or of any system of teaching, 
however true. It is the exponent, not of 
truth, but of nature which is true only in 
its elements. It is the result of the mutual 
action of a hundred simultaneous influences 
and operations, and the issue of a hundred 
strange accidents in independent places and 
times; it is the scanty compensating produce 
of the wild discipline of the world and life, 
so fruitful in failures, and it is the concen- 
tration of those rare manifestations of intel- 
lectual power which no one can account for. 
It is made up, in the particular language un- 
der consideration, of human beings as heter- 
ogeneous as Burns and Bunyan, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Scott... .” 


10 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Writing further on the scope of lit- 
erature he says: 
“Man’s work will savour of man; in his ele- 
ments and powers, excellent and admirable, 
but- prone to disorder and excess, to error 
and sin. Such too will be his literature; it 
will have the beauty and the fierceness, the 
sweetness and the frankness, of the natural 
man, and, with all its richness and greatness, 
will necessarily offend the sense of those 
who, in the Apostle’s words, are really ‘ex- 


oo” 


ercised to discern between evil and good. 


This should be broad enough for the 
most rabid realist! It puts decided limi- 
tations, however, on false products, dis- 
guised as realism. It includes the whole 
man. Sweetness and beauty and great- 
ness are recognized as well as frankness 
and fierceness. And disorder and sin are 
called by their proper names. The “‘wild 
disciplineof the world and life’ is 


stamped with “those rare manifestations 
of intellectual power” that distinguish 
literature as such. 


Apart from its resounding spiritual 
messages, so admirably tuned to the 
problems and needs of our age, the one- 
author bookshelf merits recognition for 
the sheer artistry that it displays. New- 
man is, undoubtedly, the unexcelled 
master of terse, colorful, idiomatic 
prose. He never seems to be off guard. 
Even his correspondence reflects the 
artistry of his style. Like a great musi- 
cian he could not be false or harsh. In 
his own concept of “‘the great author” 
he unconsciously leaves us an excellent 
picture of Newman the writer: 


“Whatever be his subject, high or low, he 
treats it suitably and for its own sake... - 
He writes passionately because he feels 
keenly; forcibly, because he conceives viv- 
idly; he sees too clearly to be otiose; he can 
analyze his subject, therefore he is rich; he 
embraces it as a whole and in its parts, 
therefore he is consistent; he has a firm 
hold of it, therefore he is luminous. When 
his imagination wells up, it overflows with 
ornament; when his heart is touched it 
thrills along with his verse. He always has 
the right word for the right idea, and never 
a word too much. . . . He expresses what all 
feel but cannot say; and his writings pass 
into proverbs among his people, and_ his 
phrases become household words and idioms 
of their daily speech.” 


Recourse to the “‘wealth of matter and 
thought” and appreciation of “the most 
strange and haunting beauty” of New- 
man’s writings should prove particularly 
stimulating in our day. He was a great 
scholar, a sincere searcher after truth, a 
brilliant writer and, above all these, a 
man of God. And all the richness ot 
his personality is mirrored by the one- 
author bookshelf that he has left us. 
The fruit of his long years of scholarly 
research on the things that really matter 
in life, has been bequeathed to us as a 
literary and spiritual legacy. We scem 
to be near the climax of the flood of 
infidelity against which he wielded the 
might of his pen. His thunderous mes- 
sages are concealed among the volumes 
of the.bookshelf. Even to those who 
find themselves at variance with the 
(Continued on page 29.) 
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The Majesty of the Holy Name 
In the Old Testament 


Avon from a searching and sys- 


tematic study, it would be utterly im- 


' possible to. realize the richness and 


diversity of the tributes to the Holy 
Name enshrined in the Sacred Scriptures 
of the Old Dispensation. Appearing at 
first glance, isolated strands of gold as 
it were, intertextured into the fabric of 
the various Books, they are discovered 
to constitute a magnificent mosaic of 
perfect worship. Indeed, since they em- 
body and blend in harmony the fervent 
outpourings of all the faculties of the 
personal soul enriched with the deepest 
and most vibrant emotions of the human 
heart, we might compare them to a 
marvelously orchestrated symphony of 
adoration, gratitude, reparation and sup- 
plication, keyed to the loftiest esteem of 
the Divine Name. For every phase of 
perfect prayer is represented in these 
inspired eulogies. 

Since the Holy Name identifies the 
Divine Nature, we fittingly find first of 
all, resplendent expressions of purest 
adoration. best discovered in the elo- 
quence of the Psalmist. His individual 
veneration is articulated in the reflec- 
tion: ‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 


det all-that is-within me-bless His. Holy 
Name” (Ps. CII. 1). While speaking 


| 


| 


for the society of the faithful, he pro- 
claims: “According to Thy Name, O 
God, so-all is Thy praise unto the ends 


of the earth’? (Ps. XLVII). There is 


| 


acknowledgement of God’s universal 


| age in the pledge: “I will-extol 
"Thee, oO God, my Ring: and I will bless 
+s 
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“and ever” 


by John J. Griffin 


PART II 


Thy Name for ever; yea, for ever and 
ever. Every day will I bless Thee: and 
I will praise Thy Name; yes, for ever 
(PseCXLIViets2 ye Theresis 
pulsing personal devotion in such ex- 
clamations as: “I will praise Thee, O 
Lord my God, with my whole heart, and 
I will glorify Thy Name for ever’’ (Ps. 
EXXXV 112) Ss Leto: His sName tbe 
blessed forevermore: His Name contin- 
ueth before the sun——And blessed be 
the Name of His Majesty for ever” (Ps. 
LXXI. 17, 19); ‘Blessed be the Name 
of the Lord, from henceforth, now, and 
forever. From the rising of the sun to 
the going down of the same, the Name 
of the Lord is worthy of praise.” (Ps. 
GX 1-3 ye 

Numerous in the Holy Writ are the 
paeans to the Holy Name because of 
the Divine attributes. Thus: ‘For Thy 
Mercy and for Thy Truth; for Thou 
hast magnified Thy Name above all” 
(Psi, CXXX V Lig?) yet Hes hatha: set 
His eyes upon their hearts to show them 
the greatness of His works: that they 
might praise Thy Name which He hath 
sanctified’ (Ecclus. XVII. 7, 8). In 
admiration, Isaias confesses: “‘O Lord, 
Thou art my Ged, I will-exalt Thee, and 
give glory to Thy Name: for Thou hast 
done wonderful things” (Is. XXV. 1). 
Daniel, ‘enraptured, chants: “Blessed be— 
the Name of the Lord from eternity and 
forevermore: for wisdom and fortitude 
are His” (Dan, 11. 20). To the Creator, 


~ David'sings: “All the nations Thou hast 


made shall come and adore before Thee, 


O Lord: and they shall glorify Thy 
Name” (Ps. CXXXV. 9). 

The qualities of God’s Name Itself 
are- lauded in every conceivable’ way. 
The August Name is not only repeat- 
edly said to be “holy,” but it is ““good,” 
and ‘‘great’’ and ‘“‘glorious.” Ezechiel 
records the Divine prophesy: “I will 
make My Holy Name known in the 
midst of my people Israel, and My Holy 
Name shall be profaned no-more: and 
the Gentiles shall know, that I am the 
Lord, the Holy One of Israel’ (Ez. 
XXXIX. 7). Hence the Psalmist coun- 
sels: “Glory ye in His Holy Name” 
(Ps. CIV. 3), and he prays: ‘‘Let them 


give praise to Thy great Name: for It is 


terrible and holy’ (Ps. XCVII. 3). 
The prophet Jeremias declares: ‘There 


is none. like to Thee, O Lord: Thou art 


great, and great is Thy Name in might” 
(Jer. X. 6). Isaias advises: ‘‘Praise ye 
the Lord and call upon His Name: 
Make His works known among thy 
people: remember that His Name is 
high’ (XII. 4), while Daniel is moved 
to exclaim: ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
the God of our fathers, and Thy Name 
is worthy of praise and glorious for- 
ever’ (Dan. III. 26). Tobias, looking - 
into the. future envisions: ‘‘Nations 
from afar shall come to thee (Jerusa- 
lem): and shall bring gifts, and shall 
adore the Lord in thee and shall esteem 
thy land as holy. For they shall call 
epee the great Name in thee.” 


- Because «of »its -refulgent~virtues, -all - meee: 


are urged to join in honoring the Holy 


il 


Name. Notable especially are the ex- 
hortations to make jubilee to the Holy 
Name with every kind of musical instru- 
ment and joyful melody of the heart. 
The people are stimulated to: “Magnify 
His Name, and give glory to Him with 
the voice of your lips, and with the 
canticles of your mouths, and with 
harps” (Ecclus. XXXIX. 20). King 
David importunes: “Let them praise His 
Name in choir: let them sing to Him 
with the timbrel and the psaltery’” (Ps. 
CXLIX. 3); “Bring to the Lord glory 
and honor; bring to the Lord Glory to 
His Name: adore ye the Lord in His 
holy court” (Ps. XXVIII. 2), and 
again, ‘Let all the earth adore Thee and 
sing to Thee: let it sing a psalm to. Thy 
Name” (Ps. LXV. 4). The Psalmist 
himself avows: “My mouth shall speak 
the praise of the Lord: and let all flesh 
bless His Holy Name for ever; yes, for 
ever and ever” (Ps. CXLIV. 21) 


Tue LONG HIStorRY of the Chosen 
People as detailed in the Old Testament, 
is a succession of dramatic experiences 
revealing the infinite goodness of God, 
the periodic lapses of the people into 
idolatry, and the recurrent exhibition of 
Divine mercy. In cherishing and com- 
tunicating their sentiments of gratitude, 
therefore, the appointed spiritual lead- 
ers were motivated by. an awareness of 
this truth. God’s Holy Name was in- 
timately associated in their minds with 
His traditional reputation for - patient 
forbearance and paternal indulgence. In- 
deed, in several instances, He had dis- 
closed to them that it was precisely for 
this reason that He’ was once more 
demonstrating His solicitude for them. 
Speaking through Ezechiel, He reminds 
them: “Therefore, thou shalt say to the 
house* of Israel: thus saith the Lord 
God: It is not for your sake, that I will 
‘dio ‘this, O house of Israel, but for my 


‘Holy'Name’s sake, which you have pro- 


itaned among the nations whither you 
swent® '(Ez. XXXVI. 22), and “You 
shall khow that I am the Lord, when. I 
shall have done well by you, for My 
| town Name’s sake, and not according to 
— YOkt Wil ways, ‘nor according to! your 


wicked deeds, O house of Israel, saith 
the Lord.” (Ez. XX, 44). The same 
message is delivered by Isaias: ‘For My 
Name’s sake, 1 will remove my wrath 
far off: and for My praise, I will bridle 
thee, lest thou shouldst perish.” (Is. 
XLVIII. 9). Similarly, the Psalmist re- 
calls: “Our fathers understood not Thy 
wonders in Egypt; they remembered not 
the multitude of Thy mercies, and they 
provoked to wrath, going to the sea, 
even the Red Sea; and He saved them 
for His own Name’s sake, that He 
might make His power known’ (Ps. 
CV ia Ge ls 

Remembering the fidelity of God’s 
mercy during the crises and vicissitudes 
of his race, the Psalmist applies the 
same principle in his own life, relying 
on the constancy of the Holy Name. 
Hence, he prays: ‘For Thy Name’s sake, 
O Lord, Thou wilt quicken me in Thy 
justice: Thou wilt bring my soul out of 
trouble’? (Ps. CXLII. 11), since: “Thou 
art my strength and my refuge: and for 
Thy Name’s sake, Thou wilt lead me 
and nourish me” (Ps, XXX. 4). From 
the heights of Heaven, he hears the re- 
sponse: ‘“Because he hoped in Me, I will 
deliver him: I will protect him because 
He has known My Name” (Ps. XC. 
14). 

It is not surprising therefore, to dis- 
cover glorifying acts of gratitude for 
such Divine magnanimity. Such prayers 


are plentiful and obviously heartfelt. : 


For example, we read: “I will praise 
Thy Name continually, and will praise 
it with thanksgiving, and my prayer was 
heard. And Thou hast saved me from 
destruction and delivered me from the 
evil time. Therefore, I will give thanks, 
and praise Thee, and bless the Name of 
the Lord” (Ecclus. LI. 15-17). Again: 
“T will give glory to Thy Name, for 
Thou hast been a helper and protector 
unto me.” (Ecclus, LI. 2). The Psalmist 
asks salvation inorder to give thanks: 


_ “Save us, O Lord our God, and gather 


us from among the nations;*that we may 
‘give. thanks to Thy Holy Name, and 
may glory in Thy praise’ (Ps. CV. 47). 


_ The ‘Preface of. the Mass ‘seems to echo 
‘the words: “Now. therefore, our God, 


-we give thanks to Thee, and we praise 


Jig 


it is well to consider the judgment on 
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Thy glorious Name.” (I Paral. XXIX. 
13)5 


In ORDER TO UNDERSTAND the attitude 
of reparation, adopted by the repentant, 
we must be familiar with the oft-reiter- 
ated precepts prohibiting the unwar- 
ranted use of the Holy Name. First of 
these, of course, is the general com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt not take the 
Name of the Lord thy God in vain: for 
the Lord will not hold him guiltless 
who shall take the Name of the Lord 
his God in vain’ (Ex. XX. 7). But 
there are also other mandates reinforc- 
ing this principal order. Perjury is ex- 
plicitly forbidden: “Thou shalt not 
swear falsely by My Name, nor profane 
the Name of thy God. I am the Lord.” 


The Holy Name is as it were, a sacra- 
ment of God’s sanctifying power and 
influence. Hence the warning which re- 
mains timely for adults of every gener- 
ation: “Profane not My Holy Name 
that I may be sanctified in the midst of 
the children of Israel. I am the Lord 
Who sanctifies you’ (Lev. XXII. 32). 
The use, or rather abuse, of God’s 
Name in idle gossip or casual conversa- 
tion is severely denounced: “Let not thy 
mouth be accustomed to swearing, for in 
it there are many falls. And let not the 
naming of God be usual in thy mouth, 
and meddle not with the names of 
saints, for thou shalt not escape free 
from them’ (Ecclus. XXIII. 9, 10). 
It is observed that profanity is not an 
isolated fault but is usually conjoined to 
other viciousness. Accordingly, it never 
fails to deserve Divine punishment: 
“Everyone that sweareth and nameth, 
shall not be wholly: pure: from sin. A 
man that sweareth much shall be filled 
with iniquity, and a scourage shall not. 


depart from his house.” oR 


But the greatest offense against the 


Sacred Name of God is apostasy, wilful | 
defection from His doctrinal, moral and 
‘liturgical ordinances, idolatrous worship — 
of material things. This most heinous’ 
offense merits complete condemnation, 
In our day of sheer secularism, natural-— 


ism, hedonism, and the cult of quantity 


the Jews of whom it was said: 
men, 


“For 
serving either their affections or 
their kings, gave the Incommunicable 
Name to stones and wood” (Wis. XIV, 
21). It does not alter the character of 
the crime if in contemporary tongue we 
substitute: “Men, now catering to their 
sensual passions and the dictates of the 
omnipotent state, deify skyscrapers and 
scientific Those who 
have been Christified by the sanctifying 
grace of Baptism and the sequence of 
Sacraments are presently like the ancient 
Jews in a Gentile (pagan) world. 


constructions” ! 


Hence it behooves not only our 
soldiers, diplomats, traders and tourists 
who visit foreign territories, but it is 
imperative for all of us to bear in mind 
our obligation to pay perpetual rever- 


‘ence to the Holy Name by publicly at- 


testing our allegiance to. the true Faith. 
Tragic indeed, was the evidence God 
recorded through the prophet Ezechiel: 
“And when they entered among the 
nations whither they went, they pro- 
faned My Holy Name, when it was said 
of them: this is the people of the Lord, 
and they are come forth out of His land. 
And I have regarded My own Holy 
Name which the house of Israel has 
profaned, among the nations to which 
they went in... . And I will sanctify 
My great Name which was profaned 
among the Gentiles, which you profaned 
in the midst of them’ (Ez. XXXVI. 
20,21, 23). 

But the spirit of penitence and repara- 
tive worship was not wholly absent at 
any time. Indeed in the oblation and 
immolation of their holocausts we can 
perceive providential prefigurations of 
the Supreme Sacrifice of the Altar re- 
newing the Passion of the Redeemer. 
Thus Malachias visualizes: ‘From the 


rising of the sun-even to the going 
down, My Name is great among the 


Gentiles, and in every place there is 
sactifice and there is offered to My 
Name a clean oblation: for My Name is 
great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord 
? hosts” (Malach. I, 11). 

Multiple are the prayers wi are 
| Btered that God may spare His rod of 


Cie a 


“justice because of the Goodness. implicit — 
if n His Holy Name. “Allow. us not tarbe: 


U 


tt 
a Li 


a pep toach for Thy Name’s sake,” 
Jeremias, ‘ 


begs 
‘and do not disgrace in us the 
throne of Thy Glory” (Jer. XIV. 21). 

The Ritual we use is redolent of Dan- 
iel’s prayer: ‘Deliver us not up for ever, 
we beseech Thee, for Thy Name’s sake, 
and abolish not Thy covenant—and de- 
and 


Ow Lotd 


There is urgency in 


liver us according to Thy works, 
give glory to Thy Name, 
(Dan. III. 34, 43). 


Arbor Vitae 


A tree 
spreads on top a mountain. 
A blossom 
is grafted to its roughhewn 
trunk, as 
Thorns 
crown the Divine Bud. Crimson 
Nectar 
seeps from the pierced petals; 
Immersing, 
Washing, 
Purging 
The sin-infested soul of man. 
Ligneous Altar, upon whose limbs 
the Ransom 
of our sins doth lie, 
from Thy Sacred Vine doth flow ° 
The Wine That gives life eternal. 


—DeEnis HyLAND 


the petitions of the Psalmist: “Arise, O 
Lord, help us and redeem us, for Thy 
Name’s sake’ (Ps. XLIII. 26); “Help 
us, O God, our Saviour, and for the 
glory of Thy Name, deliver us: and 
forgive us our sins for Thy Name's 
ake” (Ps. LXXVIII. 9)... 

Man is so totally dependent upon 
God we should not wonder when we 
notice pleadings for favors included in 
his prayers of adoration, gratitude and 
reparation. Such an admixture is obvious 
in the examples we have cited. But as 
might be expected, the Scriptures are 
fraught with prayers which are primarily— 
of supplication to the Holy Name. The 
prophet Joel asserted: “And it shall 
come to pass that every one that shall 
call upon the Name of the Lord shall 
be: saved” (Joel II, 32). To Isaias also 
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devotion to the Holy Name is a sign of 
salvation: ‘Everyone that calleth upon 
My Name, I have created him for My 
Glory ; 


him” 


I have formed him and made 
(Is. XLII. 7). Wisely it is. re- 
marked: ‘Some trust in chariots, and 
some in horses: but we will call upon 
the Name of the Lord our God” (Ps. 
XIX. 8). The Psalmist, presaging the 
priest of the New Law, declares: “I will 
take the chalice of salvation, and I will 
call upon the Name of the Lord.” 

Absolute trust in the Name of God 
is a proper mark of the prayer of peti- 
tion, and it is everywhere exemplified. 
The author. of the psalms observes: 
“Blessed is the man whose trust is in the 
Name of the Lord; and who has no fe- 
gard for vanities and lying follies” (Ps. 
XXXIX. 5). Isaias counsels the afflicted 
in spirit: ““Who is there among you that 
feareth the Lord, that heareth the voice 
of his servant, that hath walked in dark- 
ness, and hath no light? Let him hope 
in the Name of the Lord, and lean upon 
his God.” (Is, I, 10). David. acted upon 
this advice, for with pathos he tells us: 
‘The sorrows of death have compassed 
me, and the perils of hell have found 
me. I met with trouble and sorrow, and 
I called upon the Name of the Lord. 
O Lord deliver my soul” (Ps. CXIV. 3, 
4). 

But the happiest communication of 
all is in the memorable passage of Mala- 
chias which carries the exhilarating 
promise. of Christ’s coming: “But to you 
that fear My Name, the Sun of Justice 
shall arise, and health in his wings: and 
you shall go forth and leap like calves 
of the herd” (Malach. V. 2). This after 
all, was the entire purpose of the Old 
Testament, to prepare the way for Him 
Who would bear the Divine Name, the 
Son of God and the Son of Man, the 
Infinite Name -Incarnate, Our Lord 
Jesus Christ! Christ remains forever the 
sovereign and consummate Fulfilment of 


all the Sacred Scriptures, He 7s the Glory. 


of the Majestic Name of God. Rightly 


St. Peter reminds us: “To Him (Jesus | 
Christ) all the prophets give testimony, 


that by His Name, all receive remission 
of sins who believe in Him” (Acts X, 
43). . lin eget ode 3 


Be Optimistic— 


You And The Universe 


by T. E. Holloway 
Part Il 


You Are You are you and nobody else. You are an 
One of Us individual. There is nobody quite like you. 

But you are also a member of the human 
race. 


A very young person thinks that his reactions are like those 
of nobody else. His thoughts and his feelings have never 
been thought or felt before. 

The truth is that nobody is that individual. Certain traits 
are peculiar to you alone, but others are held in common with 
everybody else. 

You have to realize that, though you are you, you are the 
blood brother of everybody else on earth. 

And so your ambitions, your strivings, your stumblings, 
your triumphs, your shyness, your boldness, even your virtues 
and your sins are not peculiar to you. The world is quite old 
and in countless generations it has seen many people with 
your troubles and your failings. 

What do you do about all this? 

Why, you realize that you ‘and all the rest és us are in the 
same boat, heading for eternity and a future life. It is up to 
you to understand both yourself and your fellow voyagers. 

As you understand more fully, you: make allowances for 
your companions on your journey through life. As you grasp 
the situation more fully, you make some allowances for 
yourself. 

You -realize-that.in.-many ways you are like everybody else, 
even though you are a unique individual. Your emotions are 
common to those of the whole human race. Your sins are the 
sins of humanity—even, in some cases, like those of the 
saints. Your achievements are common to many other men 
and women. 

Though you are like everybody else, you can make Pouisels 
superior to the average. The average man is a failure. The 
exceptional person seizes the ingredients of the average man’s 
failure and turns them into a success. 

Given a series of terrific jolts, the average man may com- 


_mit suicide. The exceptional man will turn those tragic hap- 
penings into a stairway up which he climbs to immortality. 


You Ane The Universe, Part IJ. Copyright 1954 by. 1. E. 


Holloway. — 


. In a given set of circumstances 
It Costs No More you an be happy or unhappy. 
sisi __ To be happy you need to a = 
: the future with ¢ a smile—to be optimistic. hate your, neighbor, don’ t kill | your enemy. 


to make eee, and that. thoney brings happiness. Therefore, 


You may object to this. You may say it is just fooling 
yourself. 

But to be pessimistic means that you write a check for 
future woe, and that you cash it right now. Being pessimistic 
is to worry now about the misery you may have to endure in 
the future. 

Well, why worry about it? ‘Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.’ The pessimist worries about the unhappiness 
he is going to suffer tomorrow. But he may be dead tomorrow. 

It is curious that many of the things about which we worry 
most do not happen, and that the things that we don’t fore- 
see are what come to bother and surprise us. 

If we look about us, we may find that the people who 
have “everything” are unhappy, while those who have noth- 
ing rejoice in a contented mind. 

Even those who suffer from some kind of bodily defect or 
injury are often apparently happy. Why? 

Maybe the answer is that instead of trying to carry their 
own burdens and the troubles of all the world on their frail 
shoulders, they leave something to God. 

In fact, God tells you not to worry. Christ says, “Come to 
me, all you who are heavily laden, and I will refresh you.” 
How will He refresh you? By relieving your mind of worry. 

But “Don’t worry’? doesn’t mean “Don’t think.” We 
ought, first, to understand our problems, and, secondly, try to 
solve them. Thinking is necessary. Worrying is foolishness. 

Being optimistic costs nothing: Being-pessimistic costs you 
your happiness. 

Be optimistic ! 


You have made up your mind to 
face life with a smile. 

You will observe that there are 
people around you who are facing life with a frown, with a 
sly wink, with set lips, with a sneer. Most of these people 
want God or would if they understood Him; all of them 
want happiness. 

Then, why don’t they ‘smile? They want happiness, on 
God, and in the long run God is happiness. But they wall 
God on their. terms, not on God’s terms.. And they can’t 
smile while turning | their faces away from God. 

God says don’t lie or cheat, don’t divorce your wife, don ; 


Your Terms or 


God’s Terms 


But these people think that lying anid cheating is “thé 
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they lie and cheat, God to the contrary notwithstanding. 

They think they will find happiness with a new wife. God 
says no divorce. They are sorry, but they know more than 
God, so they get a divorce. 

An enemy has ruined them, and he ought to be destroyed, 
so they shoot him. The truth is that God can destroy him a 
whole lot more efficiently than they can. Maybe God will, 
and maybe God won’t. Perhaps God wants to turn that other 
into a saint—who can tell? 

If you kill a man, you put yourself in God’s place, and 
God has given you no authority to do so. Your enemy is cer- 
tainly going to die—some time—but before he dies who 
knows what God has in store for him? Perhaps terrible suf- 
fering, perhaps repentance, possibly an apology to you. Your 
killing him interferes with God’s plans. 

One trouble is that to most people money means happiness. 
More money means more happiness. You have only to read 
the biographies of millionaires to know that wealth merely 
gives them the means of searching for happiness in a more 
elaborate way. 


A wealthy man will spend a million dollars on a home— 
and then think himself a fool for doing so. When the house 
is finally completed, it is only a source of worry and more 
expense. It is finally left to-an heir, and in disgust the latter 
sells it for what he can get to some organization for use by 
the general public. 

God never yet coined a piece of money. 


God may hand you money, indeed, but after all money is 
just a lot of counters made by man. Money would be worth 
nothing if man didn’t believe it amounted to something. 

God’s gifts are the sunshine, the rain, the good earth, 


food, the flowers, the animals, and man himself. God's gifts. 


are health and joy and truth and love. 

And when man turns away from the gifts of God to pile 
up coins and bank notes—worth something cnly as long as 
man thinks they are valuable—when man commits this fool- 
ishness, the angels must smile—and weep. 


"As You Sow, A person who founds his life 
on idleness, stupidity, or 


399 
So Shall You Reap crime should not be surprised 


if his reward is misery, even in this life. 
A certain young man inherited one fortune and married 
another. He made up his mind that he would never bother 
about anything as long as he lived—never assume any re- 
_ sponsibility. 

For instance, at a meeting of a society he advocated a 
course of action. Eventually, his suggestion was adopted, and 
| he was asked to raise a fund of a few thousand dollars. 

Nothing, however, could be allowed to interfere with his 
carefree life. He left on a vacation for the summer, leaving 
the fund unraised and the success of the undertaking that he 
himself had advocated doomed to failure. He neglected even 
i to make his own contribution. ; i 
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Years passed. The day came when this happy-go-lucky man 
saw the loss of his own fortune as well as that of his wife. 
She soon died, apparently of worry and grief. 

The man who would never bother spent the rest of his 
life wondering how he could get some of his money back. 
He died before he succeeded. 

Of course he did not realize in his youth that the decision 
to avoid responsibility would lead to poverty. But he could 
have realized it. Who but he could be expected to take care 
of his money? 

At any period of a man’s life he has the remainder of his 
life in his hands, to be managed for better or worse. The 
younger he is, the more he can influence his subsequent life, 
but at any time he can choose a new course. 

The first thing to do is to be hopeful and in a good humor. 
The next thing is to plan what is to be done, and the third 
thing 1s to start doing it. 

A person even of sixty or seventy years of age may still 
have years to live. What if he has wasted the first sixty years? 
Who knows that he hasn’t twenty more years of life? Much 
can be accomplished in twenty years, or even in ten years or 


‘one year. 


And if you can do nothing but admire the flowers and re- 
joice in the sunshine and thank God for His goodness—well, 
even that’s a good deal! God will accept your appreciation 
and your thanks, and in return He will show you how to lead 
a better life. 


“Poor, “Of course it had to happen to me!” 

cart 
Unfortunate How often we hear that complaint! A 
Me” person gets some disease, breaks a leg or 


loses a job or even misses a bus. Immedi- 
ately, he or she exclaims, “It had to happen to me!” 

If we analyze this statement, what does it mean? It can 
mean only that the complainant is pursued by sorze kind of 
curse that singles him out for misfortune. In other words, 
this person is so egotistical he thinks that God has selected 
him for special kinds of bad luck. 

It isn’t God? If devils are behind it, they work only 
through the permissive allowance of God, so the matter gets 
back to God after all. Or do the elements work against this 
unfortunate one? They also work only by the finger of God. 

If a saint could believe that God paid so much attention 
to him as-to send him special trials, he would be happy, in- 
deed. If you believe He sends them to you, you had better 
come to your senses. God can send you the wind and the rain 
and devils to cause you to miss your train or get indigestion 
or fail in business, but He probably isn’t doing anything of 
the sort. Maybe you are yourself to blame, or possibly an 
enemy is at the bottom of some of your troubles. And if it is 


“an enemy, be assured that that enemy is taking advantage of 


his free will and is working against God and you. Both you ~ 
and he will get just what is coming to you. 


eis 


H. C. GRAHAM, O.P. 


Blessed. John of Vercelli, pray for us. 


_As the joys of the Holy Christmas 
Season became but memories, people 
were again back to their usual every- 
_ day lives. In the spiritual life of many 
Holy Name men this meant for the 
month of the Holy Name, January, 
that many units, both parochial and 
diocesan, held special devotions in 
honor of the Sacred Name. Impetus 
was given to various Holy Name proj- 
ects. Reports to National Headquar- 
ters indicate, for example, that the 


year 1954 will bring an increase in de- 


votion to our Holy Founder Blessed 
John of Vercelli. This increase in de- 
_ votion to him is manifest through re- 
- quests for literature on his life, for 
_ pamphlets, holy cards, the Vercelli 


Rosary, statues and the like. Many of 


his clients report favors and blessings 
ascribed to his intercession. We invite 
all our readers to write the Vercelli 
Shrine at National Headquarters if 
they wish any information on Blessed 
John or if they wish their intentions 


to be included in the Mass offered 
every Thursday in honor of our 
founder. 

Pacific Trip 


On the eve of the New Year this 
writer took off from Idlewild Airport 
in New York for a trip which would 
extend as far west as the ‘Hawaiian 
Islands. After a short stop of three 
days in St. Paul, I proceeded to Se- 
attle. There I had a couple of meet- 


ings with the Diocesan Holy Name 


Director. Father Alcuin Lawrence, 
O.S.B., and with Father Joseph Agius, 
O.P., the former director. On Sunday, 
January 10, a Holy Hour was held un- 
der the sponsorship of the Diocesan 
Union at the cathedral. His Excellen- 
cy, Archbishop Thomas Connolly pre- 
sided. In a brief address he told of the 
purpose of the Holy Hour as the be- 
ginning of special devotions to Our 
Lady during the Marian Year. Ten 
other cities of the Diocese held simi- 
lar Holy Hours. In his brief but in- 


structive and effective talk the Arch-— 


bishop spoke of the purpose of this 
special Year and urged all members 
and their friends and families to be 


constant in their devotions through- 
out the year. About 1700 people at-. 
tended the ceremony which was fol- 
rs * \ a : 


TE 


lowed by an informal visit with the 
good.Archbishop. I then took to the 
air for a convention of the Society in 
Honolulu. 


Alohaland 


On the night of January 11, the 
plane took off from Seattle for Oahu, 
more than 2,500 miles away, and ar- 
rived the next morning at the Hono- 
lulu airfield. There we were received 
in the traditional Hawaiian manner by 
Fr. Timothy L. Jacobs, SS.CC., the 
spiritual director of the Diocesan 
Union. Our first stop was at St. Au- 
gustine’s, the parish church of the di- 
rector. This church was once portrayed 
in Ripley’s “Believe It or Not’ fea- 
ture as the only church in the world 
without windows. All its walls are 
made of lattice work, thus no need of 
windows. It is situated at the famed 
Waikiki Beach. Most of the next two 
days were occupied by tours, shopping 
and meetings with the various Holy 
Name officers. 


The Great Disaster 


On Thursday afternoon a Navy 
conducted tour of Pearl Harbor was 
offered us. An officer explained the | 
death, destruction and carnage of that : 
fatal Sunday morning of December 7, 
1941. On that day the backbone of a 
great fleet was broken and the U. S. 
suffered its greatest defeat in history. 
The Navy boat stopped at the wate 
Brave of Ear once proud battleshi . 


| 


| 
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mains of the rusted and upturned bulk 
of this once great dreadnaught of the 
sea. Above its battered form flies the 
Stars and Stripes, a continuous tribute 
to the 1102 men who now rest in their 
watery the being 
their sepulcher. Each of us who wit- 
nessed this sacrifice to the cause of 
freedom could not help but shed a 


graves, Arizona 


tear and whisper a prayer for these 
brave American heroes of the deep. 


Another pause in our tour was 
made at the final resting place of the 
battleship Uvsah, hit at her berth by 
torpedoes and sunk with 58 men of 
her brave crew still in the hold of the 
ship. We also passed the spot where 
the U.S.S. Nevada grounded herself 


» voluntarily so that she would not cap- 


size in the harbor and render the har- 
bor useless for the greater part of the 
war. After suffering damage to the 
naval base, destruction of aircraft and 
fields, the U.S. on that ill-fated Sun- 
day afternoon found itself with little 
or no protection or defence in the 
Pacific. Those of us privileged to 
make this inspection trip realize pro- 
foundly the cost of freedom and its 
preservation. 


The Holy Name Convention 


After registration of Holy Name 
delegates on Friday morning and af- 
ternoon, the convention officially be- 
gan in the evening with its first busi- 
ness meeting. There were meetings 
Saturday morning and afternoon, fol- 
lowed by a nine course Chinese din- 
ner. Between and after the courses we 
were entertzined with songs of the 
Islands accompanied by the music of 
guitars, the world renowned hula hula 
dances, and other forms of entertain- 
ment. It was by far the best entertain- 
ment I had ever witnessed. 


On Sunday morning a parade of 
over 2000 men marched to the civic 


auditorium for the last session of the 
“Holy Name convention at which the 


newly elected officers and committee 


chairmen were installed. Solemn Ben- 
ediction of the Blessed Sacrament was 
given by Bishop Thomas J. Feeney, 
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S.J., after the Papal Blessing had been 
bestowed. 

To Father Jacobs, Honolulu Holy 
Name director, to the officers, com- 
mittee chairmen and members goes a 
warm word of praise for the well 
planned and executed program. To 
the president and faculty members of 
St. Louis College, host to the conven- 
tion, we extend our thanks for their 
hospitality. National Headquarters 
owes a debt of gratitude to these good 
brothers of the Sgciety of Mary, be- 
them the Hawaiian 


cause through 


Holy Name Society was inaugurated. 


Kalaupapa 

One day in the early years of this 
centuty, the President of the United 
States “Teddy” Roosevelt decided that 
our battle fleet would cruise around 
the world to demonstrate the slogan 
of his foreign policy “Speak Softly 
But» Carry The! Big? Steck: Orders 
were issued. The fleet sailed the Seven 
Seas and showed a doubting world 
that the U.S. was no longer a second 
rate power. In the meantime, the Pres- 
ident learned that an old Civil War 
veteran was caring for a group -of 
lepers on a Pacific island. Roosevelt 
ordered the fleet to change its course 
and as a consequence of this order, 
one bright sunny day, the Civil War 
veteran with some 800 leper patients 
standing on a cliff of Kalaupapa 
looked out across the Pacific as the 
great armada passed. The guns of 
each ship roared in salute to the 
American ashore, a hero of his coun- 
try and a hero to charity, for he was 
to spend forty-four blessed years min- 
istering to the afflicted. As the fleet 
passed out of sight, Brother Joseph 
Dutton stood with tears of joy in-his 
eyes. He had seen for the last time the 
might and glory of the Stars and 
Stripes. ¢ 


Father Damien 
In 1872 a young Belgian priest 
came to the Island of Molokai to min- 
ister to the lepers in the settlement. 
He built a church at the colony and 
built two churches on the “topside” of 


Molokai. For seventeen years he min- 
istered to the lepers and himself con- 
tracted the disease, dying a victim of 
charity in 1889. It was my pleasure to 
meet Mary, Mele Meheula in Ha- 
waiian, the last living patient now in 
the colony who knew Father Damien 
She attended his funeral in 
1889 and was at his grave in 1936 


in life. 


when the remains of the Island mar- 
tyr were exhumed to be removed to 
Belgium. When the lid of the casket 
was opened Mary looked at the re- 
mains and simply said, “That is Fa- 
ther Damien.” Father Patrick Logan, 
precent chaplain of the settlement 
gave the eulogy in Honolulu. Soldiers, 
sailors and marines fired volleys in 
tribute to the hero priest as the pro- 
cession passed through the streets of 
the city to the waiting ship in the 
harbor. The last words of Father Lo- 
gan’s sermon were “Aloha-oe, Da- 
mien, valiant soldier of Christ, salva- 
tion of Molokai, honor of Belgium, 
glory of the Church, radiance of God, 
Aloha-oe.” 


The Cemetery 

Beside the church which Damien 
built there is the cemetery which con- 
tained his body. The grave is the 
same, though the remains rest in his 
native land. Nearby is the grave of 
Brother Joseph Dutton. While pray- 
ing at these graves, one could not but 
feel that he was kneeling on hallowed 
ground, at the graves of Saints. 

Down the road a bit is the cemetery 
of the Franciscan Sisters who have 
spent their lives in the service of the 
unfortunate leper. Here is buried the 
first superior of these gallant women, 
Mother Marianne. When she first 
came to Molokai she promised that 
no sister volunteer for this work 
among the lepers would ever contract 
the disease and die from its effect. For 
over three quarters of a century that 
promise has been kept. 


Deadline 
To meet the deadline of the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Journal, this writer 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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Mary's Shrine of Carfin (above), unfamiliar to many Americans, is 
located near Glasgow. This shrine, the Lourdes of Scotland, does 
not have the vast pilgrimages found at the original Lourdes (right). 


Surrounded by the towering French Alps, near Grenoble, 
is the shrine-basilica erected to honor Mary, the Lady of children, in 1846, occurred in small ravine before basilica. 


LaSalette. Mary's actual appearance to the two. peasant 


vy 


Marian 
Shrines 


sany Catholics, among whom will be numer- 
smembers of the Holy Name Society, are 
‘ng plans to visit Europe during the next few 
ths. One major reason for planning such a 
in 1954 is, of course, the golden opportuni- 
of the Marian Year offered for visiting and 
ing at famous shrines dedicated to Mary. 
‘ople of all nations rejoice in the designa- 
by His Holiness Pope Pius, that from 
»mber 8, 1953, until the same date this year, 
Catholic world would commemorate the cen- 
iy anniversary of the definition of the dogma 
Tary’s Immaculate Conception. 
undreds of thousands of men and women 
visit shrines erected in honor of Mary, some 
nem known everywhere, others less famous. 
various apparitions of Mary are not 
never will be necessarily defined articles of 
. But warm devotion ever draws the faithful 
ary’s shrines, where all have the opportunity 
1ow in a special way love for the Blessed 


in. 


es 
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The church of Loretto, Italy, contains a rectangular edifice (above), 
adorned with sculpture and statues. This edifice is a shell protect- 
ing the Santa Casa (left). Statue above altar is one on our cover. 


St. Mary Major, Batilice in which Pope Pius XII solemnly opened the 
Marian Year, is on site said to have been designated by Mary in 364. 


FATHER PATRICK MARTIN 


February 10, 1954 
DEAR GANG: 


Almighty God said in the garden of Eden “It is not good 
for man to be alone.” Difficulties must be faced, problems 
answered. Many times we can do this by ourselves. Many 
times we can’t. Self-sufficiency is good but at times it can 
become foolish. 

All of us can look back on our own lives and find times 
that we needed a friend, some one to confide in. We won- 
dered how and where we could find such a person, one who 
would listen to our tale of woe and give us advice on how 
to handle the problem before us. If we were lucky we found 
such a person and half the load was immediately lifted from 
our shoulders. 

On the other hand we find some people who because of 
bashfulness or just stubborn pride refuse to seek the help of 
those who are at hand for just that purpose. Your parents, 
your relatives, your friends are ever willing to be of help. 

It is unfortunate that at times we allow bashfulness to 
keep us from getting the help and assistance we need. 
Remember that there is nothing new under the sun. The 
problem you are facing now has been faced and solved by 
others centuries ago. Your parents, your friends have faced 
the same difficulties, the same temptations you face now. 
Why not benefit by their experience and counsel? They'll 
understand, more even than you suspect. 

As for foolish pride and conceit that makes us think we 
can handle anything. “I don’t need the help of any one.” 
“I’m the master of my fate.” “I’m the captain of my soul.” 
To such a boy, all I can say is, I hope he wakes us before it’s 
too late. No one can go through life alone. We all need 
some one at one time or another. To refuse to face this 
necessity and to accept it is the very height of foolishness. 
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The Junior 


Holy Name Society 


If you are drowning and some one throws you a life pre- 
server, grab it. You may be a good swimmer but even the 
best at times need help. For a drowning man to refuse a 
life-saver is suicide. 

One of the best friends and one of the most sympathetic 
that you have is your parish priest. He was called by Christ 
and ordained by God for just that purpose. He is in your 
parish for you to be of help and assistance to you. He is not 
there for his own benefit but for you. Why not use him? 

Certainly there is no reason for being bashful with him. 
He knows the problems and temptations you are facing. 
Remember that once he was a teenager too. Since he has been 
ordained he has been counseling other teenagers, other boys 
and girls with problems the same as yours. Again, there is 
nothing new under the sun. Boys are the same now as they 
were in the days of Cain and Abel. There is no 1954 model 
that is constituted any differently from an 1854 model. You 
all have the same constitution, the same emotions, the same 
passions. You all have the same difficulties. 

If you are bothered by some temptation, some problem 
go’and see your parish priest or one of the priests at school. 
Tell him what is bothering you and then the two of you 
together can work out a solution. Many times you have been 
fighting some difficulty alone and getting no where. You 
feel lost. You'll be surprised the feeling of relief you'll get 
when you talk it over with one of the priests. Any burden 
is lighter when it is shared with some one else. 

Don’t wait till the last minute before you seek advice. 
Go at the very beginning and much of the heartache will be 
avoided. Why stubbornly insist on fighting alone an 
Opponent you can’t possibly beat. Get some one in the ring 
with you. At least get some one in your corner rooting for 
you. And don’t wait till you’re down for the count of nine. 

Your priest friend, I am sure, will recommend mote fre- 
quent use of the sacraments and therefore each month I try 
to urge you all to receive together at the 8 o’clock Mass on 
the second Sunday of the month. Let’s see how many recog- 
nize Christ as their friend this month. 


Sincerely, 
FATHER MARTIN 
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Finding Programs For Holy Name Meetings 


Lows C. Fink 


They don’t come “naturally,” without planning. You must 


work.to compose a series of good meetings. 


les A PROBLEM that is always with 
us. Whether you have the specific job 
of program chairman; whether you're 
president of your Society; or whether 

, you’re just a member in the ranks who 
gets a trifle bored with some of the 
Holy Name programs—the problem of 
entertaining and instructing your mem- 
bers is before you. 

After a few years of holding monthly 
meetings, your source of program mater- 
ial begins to dry up. You think you’ve 
exhausted all the interesting and _ tal- 
ented people in your community; you 
know you have used up all the ideas 
you had. And the programs seem some- 
how to have been so much more inter- 
esting five years ago. 

Maybe what you need is a fresh look. 
Here are some ideas, not on program 
planning—but on the places to look for 
programs. Quite often all you need is a 
little imagination, that fresh approach, 
a willingness to break with tradition. 
Of course, your president will have to 
lend his support if your program is a 
little out of the ordinary. 

Let’s get down to cases. May I sug- 
gest as a first step that you (assuming 
for the moment that you are program 
chairman) keep an eye on the news- 

E papers, Who speaks at other club meet- 
| ings? Who speaks at Holy Name So- 
} ciety meetings within a radius of a hun- 
dred miles or so? Distance lends en- 
_ chantment, usually, and you can get 
"some wonderful speakers by pore 
| them from a distance. 

Also in the papers, watch out for 
‘Bien who have distinguished themselves 
| iran’ some line of peceetor Here’s where 


yoursimagination comes into play. Let’s 
say you read that Mr. Parks—a member 
of ‘your parish—has been named vice- 
president of the Consolidated Air Con- 
ditioning Corporation. Wouldn’t it be 
a good bet that he could deliver a good 
talk on some subject like the “trends in 
air conditioning of churches’ ? 

Suppose you learn from the press that 
Mr. Winters is a vice-president of the 
local bank, and you happen to know 
he’s a good Catholic. Why couldn’t Mr. 
Winters be invited to speak on “Ethics 
in Business” or ‘““The Encyclicals of the 
Pope on Capital and Labor’”’ ? 

Now, some of these men might say 
at first that they weren’t experts on such 
subjects. But they could do a little re- 
search and study, right close to their 
own specialties. If you gave them plenty 
of notice, they could prepare something 
worth-while. And if in the process they 
learned something for themselves, it’s 
safe to say your Holy Name men would 
learn a lot. 

While you’re watching the papers and 
looking for leads, consider another ex- 
pedient to fill the gap. Take the practi- 
cally inexhaustible subject of the ex- 
ternals of the Church. Almost any one 
of your members could look up a sub- 
ject like the use of the Missal during 
Mass and contribute a talk on the sub- 
ject. Maybe he could venture into some 
newer field like the Dialogue Mass, and 
talk about that. It would be educational, 
it might have a real spiritual value—if, 


say, some of your members as a conse- 


quence of the talk decided to use a Mis- 
sal instead of staring into space. , 
If you have'a musician in the group, 


flatter him by asking him to discourse 
on Gregorian music. You could even ex- 
pand one of these programs into a 
forum, with questions from the floor. 
Prime the speaker in advance to be 
ready for-such “‘set” questions as “Why 
does the Church prefer only strings and 
the organ?”; or “Why are Catholic 
choirs supposed to be made up of men 
and boys, and NOT women?” Think of 
the fun you could have discussing that 
one! Another worth-while discussion 
might lead to understanding the differ- 
ence between a “good” hymn and a 
“bad” hymn. 


From sucu a BEGINNING, it would not 
be too hard to veer off into the realm 
of liturgy. If you have no laymen who 
know anything of the history of the 
Mass and its evolution into its present 
form from its start in the catacombs, 
why not ask a layman who does not 
know anything about the subject? This 
is not so foolish as at first it seems. He 
can easily find out and give you a very 
fine program. How? By asking your 
pastor, for one. By consulting your pub- 
lic library or your parochial school li- 
brary, for another. 

There are a thousand sabiecee in your 
own parish that could stand the light of 
that sort of research. How about the 


nuns who teach in your school? Do your _ 
members know the spirit, the history — 


and rules of their order? Have you ever 
discussed the history of your own parish, 


when it was organized and by whom? 


Could you stand a program devoted to 


the use of sacramentals, the Sacraments, 


or church architecture, or the relative 
growth of Catholicism and Protestan- 
tism in your town? 

You see, my idea is to take subjects 
that look commonplace and then dig be- 
neath the surface for something inter- 
esting. Occasionally, the meeting pro- 
gram of a Holy Name Society ought to 
be purely spiritual and uplifting. At 
least once a year, certainly, your pastor 
could deliver a talk. Visiting priests 
from near-by parishes might be asked 
to discourse on such subjects as mar- 
riage, conversions, the Legion of De- 
cency — pulling no punches in their 
presentation to an all-male audience. 


Laymen can give spiritual talks, too. 
I was amazed last Sunday to hear a Ma- 
rine Corps Major in our Society get up 
and speak about the Legion of Mary. 
The officer was not only sold on the 
merits of the Legion of Mary; he spoke 
so sincerely and forcefully that every 
man present became an auxiliary mem- 
ber of that inspiring organization. And 
you could hear the customary pin drop 
while the Major spoke! 

But your Holy Name programs do 
not always have to be speeches presented 


by individuals. There are groups. One- 


of the most entertaining ways to use a 
group is to form a debate. Have one 


man on each team, or three: or four on - 


each side; it makes little difference. Let 
them debate subjects which any Catholic 
can get excited about. 

“Are Catholics losing ground in this 
town?” “Is the Church too strict about 
mixed marriages?” ““Young men should 
be encouraged to marry as early as possi- 
ble.” And so on with the topics. Ask 
the debaters to allow a little time for 
questions from the floor, and see if the 
fur won't fly. And as it does, your mem- 
bers will be thinking. When the battle 
clears, your spiritual director might be 
ready with a few sound words of cold 
reason on the subject. 

Many Catholic high schools and col- 
leges have debate teams which are anx- 
ious to stage a debate for you, your 


_ members sitting as judges to pick the 
winner. You might even offer a small | 


prize. Just be careful that the debaters 


: are not too immature, so that they orate 


in school-boy fashion and maybe bore 
your members. A good school debate on 
an interesting subject can give you a 
wonderful program. 

The panel idea is another approach. 
You pick a subject and then line up 
four or five men—more or less experts— 
to sit on the stage and talk briefly. Ques- 
tions then come from the floor, and in 
order to make sure this program goes 
over, you have some members primed 
with brain-tickling questions. You'll 
probably have trouble bringing the thing 
to a close. But be sure to set a time limit 
and stick to it! If the men leave wish- 
ing you had allowed more time, you can 
write down “‘successful program’ in 
your note book. Run overtime, and you 
have failed. 

If you have a Toastmasters Club in 
your area, ask it to provide a set of pro- 
posed speakers. They'll love the chance 
at speaking, though all will not. be 
equally acceptable for your purposes. 
Don’t forget your young peoples’ or- 
ganization in the church; maybe they 
have something to contribute. 

When you have exhausted your ideas 
about speakers, start in on singers and 
musicians. I wouldn’t recommend too 
many musical programs, but. an occa- 
sional one would be a treat. First, look 
for a few talented soloists. Next, search 
for a competent group. Can you imagine 
the thrill of surprise that would be en- 
gendered if your choir was asked to sing 
a selection of popular and religious 
songs at a Holy Name meeting? They’d 
be so flattered that they’d rehearse for 
weeks, and you’d have an outstanding 


evening of music. 
—~ 


Amosr any talent can be exploited. 
Most of the time, the talent should have 
some religious significance, but occasion- 
ally you could spare a program com- 
posed chiefly of pure entertainment. 
Magicians? Hobbyists? Tap dancers? I 
don’t mean to turn Holy Name meet- 
ings into amateur nights, but a little 
variety will go a long way. Not every- 
body likes the same thing, and’ change 


of pace is the answer. Of course, you 


will check on your “talent” first and 


make sute that it is reasonably compe-- ings for all the months ahead. 


THE HOLY 


tent. There is no excuse for boring the 
membership and maybe keeping them 
at home next month. 

Once a year, at least, there ought to 
be Ladies Night. The wives and mothers 
and sweethearts are invited. An Adver- 
tising Club I belong to recently went 
all-out on a Ladies Night. The ladies 
took over: prepared the entertainment, 
arranged the refreshments, and handled 
the whole program. All the male mem- 
bers did was pay the bills—and that’s a 
situation which appeals to any group of 
women. And you can be sure that if 
Mr. Jones’ wife is on the Committee for 
that one meeting, Mr. Jones will be 
there, even if he never gets to another 
meeting all year. 

I have been a Holy Name member 
for twenty-five years in three different 
parishes, with a couple of visits to 
strange cities in Army days, and one fact 
strikes me forcibly: I have yet to hear a 
speaker fully explain the aims and ac- 
complishments of the Holy Name So- 
ciety! Father Graham can’t get to all our 
towns obviously, but why can’t we get 
a local substitute? If you think the 
members don’t need to be reminded of 
our purposes, take an hour off some day 
and ask them how many Holy Name men 
there are in the world. Ask individuals 
why we receive Holy Communion 
a body” instead of singly. Ask them 
whether or not any indulgences are 


‘attached to membership. 


If you can’t find some one to speak 
on that subject, pick a man and tell him 


eee < 
in 


to write National Headquarters for — 


background material in the “Officers 
Handbook,” the ‘Directors Handbook’”’ 
and the other sources of Holy Name 


information. I’ll bet you the price of | 
ten breakfasts that the Holy Name 
Journal will give him plenty of material - 


for a good 20-minute speech. 
Sure, 20 minutes is plenty. Add a few 


questions at the end and an introduction — 
at the beginning, and you'll have all the | 
men want to hear. What’s needed most 
is not time, but imagination. Imagina- 
tion in speeches, as in programming and ~ 
in discovering men and subjects—that’s 


what counts to put pep into your meet- 
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Monsignor Matthew Smith, editor of 
the Denver Register, is firmly convinced 
that the evils of the world can never be 
resolved by resort to force. “I have little 
faith,” says he, ‘in the power of arms to 
solve modern problems. I think that, if 


_ the United States and Russia come into 


armored conflict, the United States will 
eventually win, largely because I do not 
think the satellites of Russia will stick 
with her. I fear such a war, however, 
more in its aftermath than in its fight- 
ing. What will we do with Russia if we 
do win? The vast land will lie helpless. 
It will need to be fed and reconstructed. 

“Having seen many wars, I have 
come to the conclusion that they all 
create almost as much evil as they cor- 
rect, and that the only salvation of civili- 
zation lies in the slow but effective 
spread of religion. Our own times ought 
to know that nations can win battles but 
they rarely win wars or peace by force 
of arms. Conditions are nearly always 
just as bad-in-the end-as-in the begin- 
ning, though the trouble may manifest 
itself in other forms. 

“The only solution,’ declares Msgr. 
Smith, “is a resurgence of religion. It 
will be a lengthy fight, but a successful 
one. The only way for us to win peace 
is for every individual to pray constantly 
for it and to do his best to promote it. 
He cannot promote peace, however, 


without working for the worship of 
- God and the dissemination of divine 


revelation. Nobody can have a part in 


the victory except through prayer and 
¥ _ personal morality. The chief idea is to 
"understand that it is God who made and 
; who tules the world, and that He will 


~ listen” to those who ane and love 


Papen 


Him.” San Bly ane Ra Siterte 
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Listen, Heroes! 

It is the view of columnist Sydney J. 
Harris that wives are never fooled by 
their husband’s heroics. “Women, being 
realists by nature,” observes Harris, ‘‘are 
less fooled by a man’s heroics—even if 
they are true—than other men are. A 
woman may be attracted to a man be- 
cause of his prowess in the world, but 
if she continues to live with him as a 
wife, it is the more prosaic qualities of 
his character that she comes to admire, 
love and depend upon. 

“No woman wants a man who is 
weak—but the kind of strength she re- 


quires has nothing to do with heroics or 


physical exploits. She needs moral 
strength and the kind of humor and 
courage and calm acceptance that truly 
separate the men from the boys, in a 
deep emotional sense. It seems to me, 
also, that a woman wants a man who is 
strong enough to admit his weaknesses. 
This is something the professional hero 


can never do; he «is forced to preserve, 


at all costs, the image of himself plung- 
ing into battle on a white steed. Noth- 
ing is less manly, and more boyish, than 
the grim resolve to appear manly at all 
times. In some ways, at some times, 
every man is uncertain, perplexed, frail 
and fallible. To be grown up is to know 
this and to make no effort to conceal it 
from those who are close to us. 

“Some men make the common mis- 


take of assuming that a woman loves a 


man for what he does. If this were true, 
then the wealthiest, the most famous 
and the most talented men would have 
the happiest martiages—which we know 


is not at all the case. A man who tries 


to appear heroic, privately as well as 


neg is Sipinioe rather, than add- 


j 


frank j. ford 


for it is the 
small weaknesses in a man that make a 
woman feel needed and nurselike, and 
when she is robbed of this function, her 
love congeals into a cold respect at 
best.” 


ing to a woman’s love; 


The Forgotten Word 

Gerald Bernard of Arcadia, Mich., 
wants “obey” put back into child train- 
ing. “Russia,” he notes acridly, “could 
not have done a better job at under- 
mining our nation than the majority of 
present-day psychologists who have tak- 
en the word ‘obey’ out of our parental 
vocabulary. We now have a nation of 
destructive, arrogant, perverse, insolent, 
unruly, rebellious young blackguards. 
who do as they please because they have 
never been taught to obey. 

“Mothers read all kinds of articles, 
from all kinds of ‘child guidance ex- 
perts,’ telling them not to repress their — 
little darlings, and one institution 


--teaches -parents that the first year of | 


training doesn’t count at all. What kind 
of idiocy is this? The very opposite is 
true. If parents would show the children 
from the day of birth that the parents 
have just a little more sense than the 
children, and teach them obedience, the 
children would automatically obey when 
they became older. 

“Could there be any better source of 


knowledge than the Bible on child train- 
ing? The Commandments teach ‘Honor 


thy father and thy mother.’ And Prov- 


~ erbs 22, verse 6, says, “Frain up a child 


in the way he should go: and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it.’ 
“What this country needs today,” in- 
sists Mr. ‘Bernard; “is fewer pede : 
gists and more parents who will assume 
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full responsibility for rearing their chil- 
dren in the love and fear of God, and 
a wholesome respect for their fellow 
human beings.” 


Dim View On TY 


About this time every year the net- 
work brass proclaims that television will 
be bigger and better than ever. But 
Larry Wolters, TV critic who has gone 
slightly astigmatic following the capers 
of television cutups, is not too elated 
over the prospects immediately ahead. 
“I have gazed into my crystal ball,” 
Larry, ‘‘and it looks cloudy. As near as 
I can make out, the millenium will not 
arrive for TV in 1954. Amid the prom- 
ises of more restrained commercials, I 
expect that we still will get a lot of 
huckstering. The telecasts of the Christ- 
which have had to be 


says 


mas parades, 
moved up a few days each year until it 
arrived on Thanksgiving day in 1953, 
may show up about the Fourth of July 
in 1954, 

“Those two dancing cigaret girls 
probably will have their packages moved 
upward about three inches in response 
to Dior’s demands for a higher hemline. 

“Then, as to trends,” remarks Larry, 
“there’s an unconfirmed report that 
George Jessel is thinking of giving the 
telephone a rest and letting Don 
Ameche, generally regarded as its inven- 
tor, a chance to call 47s mother. And 
the season ahead likely will be marked 
by historians as the end of the chloro- 
phyll era and the launching of the anti- 
enzyme crusade in full force. Of course, 
if the doctors can leave their ‘mildness’ 
and ‘throat irritation’ researches for a 
brief spell they may come up with some 
more miracle products for TV. I’ve even 
heard one rumor of a development that 
takes the taste of chlorophyll out of 
_ your mouth and restores your normal 
breath. as: 

“I earnestly hope this year is the one 
that Nancy catches Mr. Peepers, that 


Miss Brooks reels in Mr. Boynton, and 


that Martha Raye gets the hook.in some 
man. And, because the Christmas spirit 


is still heavy upon me, I am going to 


wish success to Helen Trent, who has 
many a romance but never, a husband. 


That girl is growing no younger from 
year to year. And,” winds up Wolters, 
“this may be the year that an announcer 
be dismissed for not looking con- 
vincing while guzzling a glass of beer— 
but it won't be Harry Creighton. There’s 
a boy who has every appearance of 


will 


being the happiest man in the suds 
league. Not even his sponsors could 
register such enjoyment of the amber 
draught.” 


The Modest Plumbers 
An irate Chicago builder, irked by the 
demands of the plumbers’ union, ex- 


Courage 


Courage is a gallant thing 
And it can soar 

Beyond the chain, the hurt, the pain, 
The close barred door. 


Man cannot see what lies ahead, 
But he can know; 

And knowing rest, since all is best, 
God wills it so. 


Courage is a gallant thing, 
It lifts the soul 

And gives it strength, until at length— 
The fought for goal. 


—LALIA MITCHELL THORNTON 


presses his disapproval in an open letter 
to all the daily papers. “The New 
Year's greetings from the plumbers’ 
union are slightly more than fantastic,” 
says he. “They feature fringe benefits, 
stepped up welfare funds, vastly in- 
creased wages, three weeks’ vacation 
with pay, and numerous other ‘modest’ 
concessions. I would like to suggest that 
they revise their demands to include 
coffee time four times daily, steam heat- 
ed wrenches, dustproof overalls with 
heavy padded seats, lightweight pipe, 
economic discussion periods, time out 
for haircuts, durable, upholstered rock- 
ing chairs for hourly rest periods, cab 
fare to and from work, a dollar-a-day 
allowance for a brace of eye-openers 
before reporting for work, and, ah, yes 
—two weeks to compute their income 
taxes, jy 


Contrast in Treatment 

Writing from Rome, George Weller, 
foreign correspondent for the Chicago 
Daily News, tells of the wide disparity 
in treatment of two anti-Nazi priests 
who split on the Red issue. “One,” says 
Weller, “has been locked away without 
trial in a Czech jail. The other has been 
given the Stalin peace prize, the Soviet 
Union’s highest award for foreigners. 

“The imprisoned one is 65-year-old 
Archbishop Beran of Prague, whom the 
Nazis threw into Dachau. The other 
priest—unfrocked by the Vatican before 
Moscow honored him—is 35-year-old 
Andrea Gaggero, a rambling speaker for 
Communist causes though not a member 
of the Communist party. He was held 
in Mauthausen by the Nazis. 

“Beran—a small, sunny man—was 
famous at Dauchau for his smile, and 
fellow prisoners recall how he’used to 
steal up beside the thinnest and hungri- 
est of them, drop a piece of bread by 
their plates, and hurry away, throwing 
a mischievous grin over his shoulder. 
The Czech Communists have never 
dared try Beran, because they know he 
would make a dangerous witness on the 
stand. Once, before the secret police 
took him away, he broke through their 
circle around the Cathedral, and told a 
crowd of worshippers: ‘J say here and 
now, before God and before the nation, 
that I shall never sign any agreement 


that hurts the rights of the Church. 


Nothing, nobody can intimidate me.’ 

“Already,” says Weller, “he has spent 
more years as a prisoner of the Commu- 
nists than of the Nazis. 

“But Gaggero, though living in ~ 
Catholic Italy, is preaching freely his 
special doctrines. The tall, thin ex- 
priest with pinched features stands be- 
fore Communist gatherings in movie 
halls and meeting houses, talking 
‘peace.’ Though he has been divested of © 
priestly powers, he manages to keep up 
personal friendships with other priests 
of his order. They consider him a mis- 
guided idealist and a political dreamer. — 
While not attacking the Vatican, he — 
maintains that he has a right to attend — 
the Communist-organized peace con-_ 
gress in Warsaw.” P 


Action on the Parish Front 


Ls future of any organization is de- 
pendent upon the care that is exercised 
in bringing into the organization the 
younger generation so that it might 
grow and develop with the group. The 
only exception to this practical theory 
,would be an organization established 
solely for “old age’”’ groups. The Holy 
Name Society, vital and virile as it must 
be, certainly is no exception to the above 
mentioned fact. The future of our great 
Confraternity depends upon a_ steady 
-flow of young men enrolling in the So- 
ciety so as to continue to give new life 
blood to its living organism. Our lead- 
ers today are our young men and boys 
of yesterday. So shall our leaders of to- 
morrow be our young men and boys of 
today. 

Therefore, a healthy and active parish 
Holy Name Society must constantly plan 
and promote for tomorrow by being 
concerned with keeping the life blood 
of the organization flowing by means of 
new and young blood. We mention 
these important facts at this time be- 
cause the recommended program for the 
March Communion Sunday affords us 
an opportunity to do something concrete 
in this regard. 


March Program 

- One of the best means to interest 
young people in the organizational 
activities of their elders is to invite 
_ them occasionally to participate. An 
| ‘opportunity for such participation is 
“presented to every Holy Name Society 
in a Father and Son program. These 
sons of today will be the men of to- 
-morrow—they will be our membership 
of tomorrow. It is safe to 'say that as we 
“build today so shall we stand tomorrow. 
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For this reason, March, the month dedi- 
cated to the patronal feast of fathers, 
St. Joseph, is designated as Fathers and 
Sons month in the Holy Name Society. 


Our March Project 

Our Fathers and Sons program calls 
for a Corporate Communion Mass for 
all men and boys of the parish on the 
second Sunday of March. A project of 
this kind requires an all-out effort to 
have every man and boy of the parish 
in line with the Society at Mass and 
Holy Communion. Both fathers and 
sons also should be invited to the break- 
fast or evening meeting of the Society 
in March. Every possible promotional 
scheme should be utilized to produce the 
largest turnout-of men and boys in the 
history of the parish. © 


Promotional Suggestions 
The following promotional sugges- 
tions will prove helpful in working out 
successful fathers and sons programs: 


1. Arrange with your pastor for a 
special pulpit announcement at ev- 
ery Mass on the two Sundays 
preceding the date of the affair. It 
is wise to offer a suggested an- 
nouncement to the pastors so as not 
to burden them with the responsi- 
bility of drawing it up. Such an- 
nouncement could read as follows: 
“Next Sunday is the Communion 
Sunday for the Holy Name Society 
at the 7:30 Mass. The members 
are requested to assemble in the 
‘school hall at 7:15 aim. and march 
in procession into the church. The 
‘officers of the Society have planned 
a special Fathers and Sons program. 
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A Monthly Series on Holy Name Organization 


All men and boys of the parish are 
invited to participate. A breakfast 
meeting with an interesting pro- 
gram will follow the Communion 
Mass.” 


The secretary of the Society should 
prepare a special printed announce- 
ment of this Father and Son Com- 
munion Day and see to it that a 
copy is mailed to every man and 
boy in the parish. The details of 
the program should be included in 
this notice and the entire announce- 
ment drawn up in an attractive 
manner. 


In those places where a parish 
bulletin is distributed each Sunday 
the secretary should arrange with 
the pastor for the insertion of a 
special announcement for at least 
two Sundays in advance of the 
event. In this case also all program 
details should be included. 


. A special program of this kind can 


also be promoted by utilizing the 
plan of distributing flyers to all 
parishioners as they leave Mass on 
the Sunday preceding Holy Name 


Sunday. 


. It is also suggested that arrange- 


ments be made with the school sis- 
ters to have every boy in the paro- 
chial school take home a note of 
invitation to their dads on the Fri- 
day preceding Holy Name Sunday. 


Special invitations to the boys and 


young men can be extended 
through the various youth organi- — 
zations operating .in the _ parish, 
Such an arrangement: can be»made — 
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with the spiritual director in charge 
of these various youth groups. 


7. An event of this nature can also 
be promoted by preparing special 
posters to be placed in the church 
vestibule or school hall for at least 
a month prior to the affair. 


Communion Intention 


The Communion Intention for the 
month is quite obvious. Everyone needs 
the spiritual help of his fellowmen. All 
fathers are asked, therefore, to remem- 
ber their sons in their prayers at Holy 
Communion and all sons are 12quested 
to do likewise for their fathers. The 


Communion Intention, therefore, is 
‘My Dad” or “My Son,” as the case 
may be. 


March Meeting Ideas 


1. Invite all fathers and sons to attend 
the breakfast or evening meeting of 
the Society in March. 


2. Draw up a definite time schedule 
for your meeting. Start your meet- 
ing on time and end it on time. A 
meeting’ and a program can be 
ruined by dragging it out. This is 
particularly true where young peo- 
ple are involved. 


3. Be sure to conduct a business meet- 
ing as usual. Most Holy Name men 
are interested in knowing what the 
Society stands for, what it is doing, 
and how it is doing it. Strange as 
it may seem, even the sons will be 
as interested in this part of the 
program as the men. 


4. In securing a capable speaker for 
the meeting be sure to secure one 
that is equipped to present a mes- 
sage of interest to fathers and sons 
alike, 


5. A short entertainment feature 
geared primarily for the sons 


should be included in the meeting — 


program. : 


6. It is a wise suggestion to distribute 
_a few novel “attendance prizes” at 
an -occasion of. this kind...Such .a_ 
-distribution can -be ~made, for ~ex- » 


ample, on the basis of the father 
with the largest number of sons 
present, or to the oldest father 
present, and to the youngest father 
present. 


7. May we recommend that 
membership committee be alerted 
on this occasion since it will afford 
them an opportunity to make con- 
tacts with men and boys who may 
be in attendance for the first time. 
These men and boys should be 
signed up for regular membership 
in the Society. 


your 


Holy Thursday Vigil 


We should like also in this article to 
discuss a fruitful Holy Name project, 
one which is a rapidly spreading activity 
in all Holy Name Societies in the coun- 
try. It is known as the Holy Thursday 
Vigil. The Holy Name men take. over 
hourly adoration periods throughout the 


News and Views 
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must close his column directly. I'll 
add that on the morning of January 
25 a reception committee met me at 
8:30 at the airport in Maui. After re- 


ceiving the traditional lei from the . 


niece of the president of the Maut 
Holy Name Society, I was greeted by 
the spiritual director of the Society 
and the dean of the area, Father Leo. 
The lei was placed on the altar of the 
Blessed Mother in St. Anthony’s 
Church. Then the director, with the 
officers, drove me to the Haleakala 
Crater, 9,800 feet above sea level, 
where the temperature was 38 de- 
grees, while in: the city of Wailuku 


we had been sweltering. Our visit to. 


Maui closes tomorrow, with deep te- 


In every Island, by the directors, of- 
ficers, and men we have been received 
in true Hawaiian Fashion. Since we 


cannot coin a -wotd. more- nee oon ia 


rose “Aloha.” 


grets that the visit has been so short. | 


night from Holy Thursday evening to 
Good Friday morning. Since Holy 
Thursday this year occurs in the imme- 
diate week after Holy Name Sunday in 
April, it is wise to make all arrange- 
ments at the March meeting. A suggest- 
ed outline of procedure is hereby pre- 
sented: 


1. At your March meeting ask your 
Holy Name men to chose an hour 
of adoration sometime during the 
night and to indicate their choice 
on a small card provided for that 
purpose. 


2. Instruct those who make no choice 
to mark their card “any hour.” 


3. Appoint a prayer leader for each 
hour. 


4. Separate the cards according to the 
hours chosen, alloting those marked 
“any hour’ to the hours least 


chosen. 


5. With the assistance of your spirit- 
ual director prepare a program of 
prayers and hymns to be used at 
each hour of adoration. 


6. Ask each prayer leader to contact 
the men assigned to his hour a few 
days prior to Holy Thursday. No- 
tices reminding the men of their 
hour of adoration can also be sent 
out. 


7. The usual Holy Thursday Vigil 
starts at 9:00 p.m. on Thursday 
and carries on until 7:00 a.m. on 
Good Friday. 


May we encourage all Holy Name 
Societies to promote this special activity 
in honor of their Eucharistic King. 


April Preview 
The month of April is designated as” 
Spiritual Directors month on our Holy 
Name calendar of activities. Detailed 
plans-for the successful promotion , of 4 


such a program will be presented in 


these columns in next month’s issue of - 
the lotta The Communion Intention 


Blessed John of Vercelli 


byaPqaulyG Perrotta, 


I. THE MIDST of their important 
negotiations to avert war between 
France and Castile, the Franciscan and 
the Dominican Generals received a dis- 
tinct proof of the Pope’s high regard 
for them. In March of 1278, the Fran- 
ciscan General was named Cardinal, 
‘while on May 15 the General of the 
Dominicans was appointed Patriarch of 
the See of Jerusalem. This was an im- 
portant post, for it carried with it the 
ecclesiastical, military, and civil govern- 
ment of the crusaders in the Orient. In 
announcing to the French King the ap- 
pointment of John to Christianity’s ini- 
tial diocese, the Pope called him a man 
of great heart, of broad vision, illustri- 
ous for virtues and a leader of vast ex- 
perience into whose hands divine provi- 
dence newly and with greater responsi- 
bility than before entrusted the govern- 
ment of the Holy Land. This post had 
been held, up to his recent death, by 
Thomas Di Lentino, the Dominican 
prior who had given the habit to Saint 
Thomas Aquinas in 1243. 

The bull appointing John to the of- 
fice reads: 


Nicholas, bishop, servant of the servants of 
God, to our dear son, Father John, patriarch- 
elect of Jerusalem, master general of the Or- 
der of Preachers, health and apostolic bene- 
diction. 

The care of all the churches, the apostolic 
office entrusted to us despite our incapacity, 
requires above all that we be solicitous to 
provide worthy pastors whenever there is 

need. In order to perform with greater care 
this duty of Ours to the holy church of Jeru- 


_ salem, we are constrained to consider its most 


- special circumstances and our own great spe- 


cial predilection for the Holy Land, whose 
_ spiritual welfare devolves principally upon 
| the supreme shepherd of the Church, which 


We always nourish and to which We are 
me er ee obliged to dedicate Our 


CHAPTER XII — PATRIARCH 


That church was in a special manner sanc- 
tified by the presence of the Redeemer. He 
lavished in those places the abundance of 
heavenly gifts, wherefore from the good state 
of that church We have reason to hope for 
a greater well being and reviving in all of 
the Holy Land. Hence, the church of Jerusa- 
lem needs a shepherd whose vigilance 
breathes forth an odor of sanctity and whose 
words resound with sound doctrine, so that 
his examplé may edify and his words may 
mold people unto the practice of virtue, 
whose record of past achievements suggests 
new endeavors and whose present conduct 
merits the praise of all. The church of Jeru- 
salem having been deprived of its shep- 
herd through the death of the patriarch 
Thomas of saintly memory, Our beloved 
sons, the prior and the chapter of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre of Our Savior, have 
asked as patriarch of Jerusalem, Our vener- 
able brother Aiglero, of the Order of Saint 
Augustine, archbishop of Naples, and for 
this purpose have informed Us of their reso- 
lution through special nuncios with a plea 
that We grant their xequest. Having ex- 
amined “the petition, for various reasons’ of 
superior urgency, We ate unable in the pres- 
ent circumstances to accede. to their desires. 
Upon thinking very seriously in what way 
We might promptly provide for the church of 
Jerusalem, for it should not be exposed to 
dangers by a protracted widowhood, after 
diligent and mature reflection, for the pur- 
pose of sending there a person well qualified 
to discharge the duties connected with that 
office, Our mind fixed itself on you, master 
general of the Order of Preachers, in whose 
doctrine, praiseworthy fife, mildness of man- 
nef, purity of habits, depth of wisdom, ma- 
turity of judgment and proven virtue afford 
Us the hope of finding combined all the 
quality which We have said were necessary 
for the shepherd of that church to possess. 
For which reason, to provide in salutary 
manner not only for the flock of the Savior 
in the church of Jerusalem, but also for the 
entire Holy Land, for whose welfare We 
hope that you will be able, with God’s help, 
to spend yourself with your accustomed zeal 
and prudence, and thus accumulate more 
merit before the divine tribunal, We, with 
the advice of Our brothers, the cardinals, and 
in the fulness of our apostolic authority, 
name you patriarch and shepherd of the 
church of Jerusalem, in the Name of Him 
who grants the necessary graces and mer- 
itorious guidance, with the confidence that 


Ore. 


through the laudable ministry of your col- 
laboration the church of Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land will be kept safe from every harm 
and will ever continue to prosper both spirit- 
ually and materially. . . 


Given at Rome, in Saint Peter's, May 15, 
1278, in the first year of Our pontificate. 


The Pope had not exaggerated the 
importance of the post. The muddled 
state of Europe and the- rising imperti- 
nence of the powerful Saracens loomed 
as a new menace to Christianity. A 
strong, wise man, enjoying the esteem 
of Catholic princes, was needed. John 
was just that man. 


How Dip John react to the appoint- 
ment? Those who knew the interior 
John were not surprised at what he did; 
those who only saw the exterior, skillful 
administrator, were surprised. 

When John received word of his ap- 
pointment, his decision was prompt. He 
refused it. To make sure that his own 
spontaneous desire was sound and in 
harmony with his conscience, he prayed 
earnestly for divine direction. The can- 
did meditations confirmed his first im- 
pulse. His genuine humility made him 
shy away from an office so exalted, and 
his sincerity made him feel that he was 
incapable of living up to the expecta- 
tions of the high office. In fact the 
thought occurred to him of taking ad- 
vantage of the appointment by stepping 
down from the post of General. In the 
various papal letters that accompanied 
the bull of appointment, the Pope had 
used the style: “To Father John, erst- 
while master general, patriarch-elect of 
Jerusalem.” He saw in that phrase, 


“erstwhile master: general,” > a release — 
from his care as head of the Dominicans . 


and proceeded to act accordingly. He 
announced to the Order that he was no 
longer its General and that in the next 
chapter it should proceed to elect a new 
General. To give a practical proof of 
his position, he had his own personal 
seal as Master General broken. He gen- 
uinely desired to retire to a cloister to 
spend his last days in pious and restful 
meditation. His curia remonstrated, in- 
sisting that he was still General, but he 
kept insisting that he was not. This 
created a muddled situation in the Or- 
der, most of the brethren feeling that 
he still was in office while others agreed 
that the phrase used by the Pope had 
absolved him from office. 


Dominican historians generally attrib- 
ute John’s refusal to accept the episco- 
pacy alone to his deep spirit of humility. 
There are likely other reasons on top of 
this fundamental one. As a practical- 
minded man, he knew that he, nearly 
eighty years of age, could not cope with 
the complicated international situation 
of which Jerusalem was the focal point. 
Christianity was divided, the Turks were 
powerful, while the climate of the 
Levant had killed more Europeans than 
had even the Saracen sword. Further- 
more, he wanted to give a lasting lesson 
to his brethren on true and primitive 
Dominicanism. Too many had become 
bishops; too many were desirous of the 
honor. He felt as Dominic had felt, as 
Thomas Aquinas had felt, that the epis- 
copacy and a religious profession nor- 
mally cannot mix. They, with Raymond 


of Pennafort, John the Teuton and 


_ many others of the Order's great, had 
_ steadfastly refused to become bishops, 
while Albert, forced t to the see Bs pe 


Toulouse. The King of Castile objected 
to Toulouse as territory of his rival and 
therefore unnatural, whereupon to 
please him the conference was translated 
to Bordeaux, then not under.the juris- 
diction of the French King, but of the 
English. At this point, the Franciscan 
General, now Cardinal, fell ill and 
asked permission to return to Italy; 
hence John was left alone with Cardinal 
Gerard to conduct the negotiations. He 
was rather glad, for now he could as- 
sume a more modest mode of living and 
stay in his own convent. 

However, these days proved to be the 
most vexatious period of his whole life. 
He knew that nothing could come of 
the negotiations, yet they held him for 
two years in futile diplomacy with men 
who wanted no reconciliation and with 
affairs that precluded his full attention 
to the business of the Order. His posi- 
tion in the Order continued mystifying. 
A letter from the Pope in answer to his 
letter of refusal now added to the con- 
fusion. 


Nicholas, servant of the servants of God, 
to our beloved son, Jchn, patriarch-elect of 
Jerusalem and former master general of the 
Order of Preachers, health and apostolic 
benediction. 

We have received the letter in which you 
speak of refusing the patriarchal see of Je- 
rusalem. You excused yourself for the delay 
in sending us the relinquishing of the rights 
which you have from this See through Our 
election of your person and you exposed the 
motives of your refusal. The statement 
stunned us. With good reason, We marvel 


_ greatly that a religious, accustomed to live 


under the yoke of obedience and of regular 
discipline and one by whose example these 
things must be taught to others, have de- 


layed thus far to submit to the voice of God 
made known by him who is His vicar on 


earth. How can you exact obedience from 
your subjects if you yourself refuse to obey 

Hi oh the gt command ou i 

-marvelled that you, 


committed to its government. Oh how little 
is your present conduct in harmony with the 
love and sacrifices for the Holy Land, which 
We know to be so deep and living in you. 
How unworthy of your piety and zeal is 
your refusal to work for those places which 
were sanctified by the presence of the Savior? 
And what? Have you dared refuse to take 
care of that region where Christ in His 
mercy healed the wounds of the human race? 
Where He with ineffable sweetness suffered 
all His pains and spilled His Blood to pay 
the price of our redemption? Think well and 
reflect: can such a conduct be consistent with 
the great reputation which you enjoy? see 
whether or not it places in danger your 
eternal salvation; consider the scandal given 
to all those who are murmuring about your 
conduct and openly ask: ‘‘Where is your 
zeal?’ Certainly, We are pleased to praise 
the humility which prompts you to judge so 
harshly your own competence. However, We, 
full of confidence in Him who gives strength 
to the weak, having heard the opinion of our 
brothers, the cardinals, reject your refusal. 
We will that you be known as the person 
chosen by Us for the see of Jerusalem in ab- 
solute manifestation of Our authority. We 
will that henceforth you consider yourself 
the patriarch-elect of Jerusalem, that you 
conduct yourself as such, and that, long as 
you may remain away from the Holy Land, 


you undertake, nevertheless, the government — 


of that church and safeguard her interests. 


Prremprory order indeed! It was 


couched in words of precise command 


by him who had the supreme authority — 


to command. One would think that in 


the face of it John could no longer law- 4 


fully or honorably decline. But he did. 


He had to obey the more inpaneeen 4 


voice from within. Long and ardently. 


had he prayed before the Blessed Sac- | 


rament; it had made him thoroughly 
convinced that he should not accept the 
honor; wherefore having cleared his 
own conscience in the matter he reso- 
lutely persisted in his decision. Being 
bi Hi man, he yes sare to ae 
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The Pope was inclined to be testy about 
it, but finally was won over to both 
points. He sent to 
brief in which he 
the care of the see 


John the following 
absolved him from 
of Jerusalem and at 
the same time enjoined him to continue 
as General of the Order. 


Nicholas, servant of the servants of God, 
to our dear son, Father John, master general 
of the Order of Preachers, health and apos- 
tolic benediction. 

Our sincere affection for your person, to- 
gether with our zeal and piety for the church 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Land for the task 
of providing this church with a shepherd 
made us cast Our gaze on you with the hope 
that your presence, in recognition of your 
great virtues, would be for her, with God’s 
grace, most useful in removing her miseries 
and in promoting her interests, and that you, 
placed by Us at her head, might have been 
sable to undertake the salutary direction of 
affairs in the Holy Land. For that purpose, 
inasmuch as through your labors you had 
shown yourself clearly fitted for the welfare 
of both, your merits and your reward had 
grown apace. However, when you received 
the apostolic letters by which We destined 
you to this office, you alleged various reasons, 
you have sought to esvape the load placed 
on you, and when We opposed these excuses, 
intending to persuade you to yield humbly to 
Our commands, you offered new ones, beg- 
ging with insistent frequency and devoted 
fervor to be dispensed from the acceptance of 
the care, whose bigness you feared in your 
judgment to be beyond your strength. Since 
it is not Our intention to place on your 


How their hearts must have burned 
with regret once they recognized the 
fact of Christ’s Resurrection, that they 
had not done so sooner! That, even after 
His numerous appearances and exhor- 
tations following the Resurrection, in- 
stead of their preoccupation with won- 
dering when He would restore material 
glory to Israel, they had truly under- 
‘stood that His Kingdom was “not of 
this world.” If this, the greatest drama 
ever lived, were pure fiction, the Apos- 
tles would assuredly have painted them- 
selves as more heroic characters! 

Yet the time would come when they 
would speak as angels, fulfilling another 
promise of the God-Man, that the Holy 
Spirit would come upon them and that 
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shoulders an insupportable burden, acceding 
to your repeated pleas, and with the advice 
of our brothers, the cardinals, and by force 
of this letter, We absolye you from the gov- 
ernment of the church of Jerualem and We 
declare you free and clear of any obligation 
in this regard. 

However, since We understand that you 
had read into our previously-cited letter and 
in others sent to you after your promotion 
by Our use of the words, “Erstwhile master 
general of the Order of Preachers,’’ in men- 
tioning you, a conviction that you were free 
of the generalate, so that in humility there- 
after you have abstained from exercising that 
office, We want you to understand that by 
the use of the above-mentioned words We 
did not intend to selease you from the office 
of general or in any other way absolve you 
from it, since that is not according to 
law. Wherefore, either of your own accord 
or constrained by Our commands, you must 
be resolved to comply with Our decision. For 
which reason, notwithstanding Our previous 
style of addressing you, you may and must 
freely exercise the office as you did before. 

Given at Rome in Saint Peter’s, February 
4, 1279, in the second year of Our pontifi- 
cate. 


Thus John won his point of objec- 
tion to the episcopacy but lost his claim 
to retire to the cloister as a simple friar. 
The Order rejoiced that, without any 
more doubt, it could have and hail him 
as its beloved General. 


Epitor’s Note: The next to last chapter 
in this history of the Founder of the Holy 
Name _will_be presented next month. 


From The Biggest Mystery—The Greatest Faith 


(Continued from page 6.) 


they would be ‘“‘clothed with power 
from on high.” Whereas before they 
had been completely true to their hu- 
man nature, now they became as men 
possessed, possessed of the force of 
Holy Truth. How else can we explain 
their utter metamorphosis but that the 
Scriptures are true, and that the promise 
was fulfilled ? Si 

Our twentieth century senses can rebel 
all they want to when faced with the 
Redemption, the Eucharist, the Second 
Coming of Christ, as He has prophesied, 
“on the clouds”; when faced with Judg- 
ment, Heaven, Hell. If we would only 
look deeply enough, our reason should 
show us that as He is God, He always 
keeps all of His promises. | 
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One-Author 
Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 10.) 


ideas expressed therein, there remains a 
richly rewarding adventure among the 
writings of one of the great masters of 
English prose. 

Those who do not choose to approach 
the Newman bookshelf should at least 
know something about the author. He 
has made a worth-while contribution to 
the modern age in combatting the de- 
structive forces that were gathering im- 
petus during the nineteenth century. He 
exposed the false reasoning, the preju- 
dices and the insincerity of those who 
tried to find faith and reason at war. 
He challenged men to think—to de- 
velop a critical mind—rather than be 
‘“broad-minded” enough to swallow the 
opinions that they heard repeated: most 
frequently or that sounded most novel 
to them. He dealt a severe blow to what 
he called ‘The Protestant Tradition,” 
which had for so many years been a 
disgrace to England. And yet, withal, 
he was the king of hearts to his friends 
and acquaintances. The handkerchief 
that he insisted on wearing when he 
was dying was a symbol of his feelings 
towards mankind. (It was a gift from 
a poor man who came to Newman's 
door many years previously.) He was a 
truly great man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

One of the most precious tributes 
ever offered to Newman is contained in 
the dedication of a short conversion 
story written some years after his death. 
The author of the story wrote under the 
pen-name “Viator.” Here is his dedica- 
tion: 


“To the memory of Cardinal Newman, 


Scholar, Dialectician, Orator, Poet, Divine 


and Saint; 
The man ‘with the head of a Caesar, 
The pen and tongue of a Cicero 


And the heart and fervour of a St. Philip 


Neti” 


This is the man who was a prophet in 
his own day but who is little known in 
an age that needs him very much, 
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The Layman’s Prie-dieu 


In His Holy Name 
We Have Trusted 


V. F. Kienberger, 


if SHEPHERD-KING of Israel 
wrote the thirty-second Psalm which 
contains an exhortation to praise God 
and to trust in Him. David assured his 
people that the nation whose God is the 
Lord is indeed blessed, saying, ‘The 
Lord hath looked from heaven: he hath 
beheld all the sons of men. . . . He who 
hath made the hearts of everyone, un- 
derstandeth their works. . . . The eyes 
of the Lord are on them that fear him: 
and on them that hope in his mercy. . 
For in him our heart shall rejoice: and 
in his holy name we have trusted’’ (Ps. 
52:13-21). 

There are names in Holy Writ which 
bestir the heart.and enliven the mind 
to great exaltation of spirit. The men- 
tion of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
aroused the deep religious sense of the 
Jews. They reverenced these names for 
they recalled the persons who had borne 
them as the intrepid leaders of their 

people, and their own fathers in God. 
_ And yet the holiest name of all—God, 
was never pronounced by the Jewish 
nation. It was the name of great power 
and majesty. The Almighty had warned 
~ Israel; ‘‘Profane not my holy name, that 
I may be sanctified in the midst.of the 
children of Israel. I am the Lord who 
sanctifies you, and brought you out of 
the land of Egypt, that I might be your 
God” (Lev. 22:33). Lest the holy peo- 
ple of God forget the sacredness of the 
Holy Name, a substitute was given for 
the unpronounceable word. So Israel 
made use of Adonai or ‘The Lord,” be- 
cause they feared to pronounce the Holy 
Name, Javeh. 

When God renewed His promises to 
Moses He said to him, “I am the Lord 
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that appeared to Abraham, to Isaac and 
to Jacob by the name of God Almighty; 
and my name Adonai I did not show 
them” (Exod. 6:3). There is a second 
reference to the term, Adonai, in the 
canticle of Judith: “Let us sing a hymn 
to the Lord, let us sing a new hymn to 
our- God. O Adonai, Lord, great art 
thou, and glorious is thy power, and no 
one can overcome thee” (Judith 16:16). 
Generally the use of the term, Adonai, 
ot Lord, became universal in Israel. And 
it came to pass that the sacred name of 
God, Javeh, which so awed the Jewish 
race, was only permitted to be pro- 
nounced once a year and then by the 
High Priest alone. 


Tue OLp Law of fear gave way to the 
New Dispensation of love when Shep- 
herds and Magi found the Word made 


Flesh in His Manger Throne at Bethle- 


hem. In the fulness of time shepherds 
and Magi sought out this audience 
chamber of the New Born King of the 
Jews in a wretched stable. Yet He was 
“King of kings and Lord of lords” 
(Apoc. 19:16). An angel of. the great 
God of Abraham: had: .come to. His 
poorest children at nearby Bethlehem 
during their night watches over their 
sheep to tell them of the birth of His 
only Begotten Son Who was destined to 
become the Lamb of God. They left 
their own lambing huts to the care of a 
solitary shepherd so that all the others 
might see this Word Which had come 
to pass. 

As they knelt before the rudely im- 
provised cradle, it was only natural that 
one of them asked the Lady Mary, 
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‘Dear Mother, what is the name of this 
Child, the desired of the Nations?” 
And so they returned to their night- 
watches singing the divine name of love: 
which all the people would be allowed. 
to pronounce—Jesus! 

Magi came from the East led by a. 
high star swung in the firmament, to: 
find this New-born King of the Jews. 
Entering upon the Holy City corrupted. 
by an evil King and his court, the Wise- 
Men lost sight of the brilliant star. Un- 
wittingly they reenkindled in the sod- 
den heart of the unworthy king, the 
fires of jealousy. Heretofore ignoring: 
the Jewish savants, he now sought out 
the chief priests and the Scribes of the: 
people to ascertain where the propheti- 
cal word had declared that Christ would! 
be born. And they said to him, “Im 
Bethlehem of Judea; for thus it is writ-- 
ten by the prophet, 


‘And thou Bethlehem . . . 

From thee shall come forth a leader 

Who shall rule my people Israel’ ” 
(St. Matt. 2:6). 


As the Magi walked from the envi- 
rons of Jerusalem, the great star shone 
again to light their way to the Cave. 
There they found the Child with Mary, 
His Mother, and falling down they 
adored Him. In offering their gifts they 
begged Joseph, the guardian of Heavy- 
en’s sanctuary at Bethlehem, to tell con- 
cerning this Divine Word which had 
come to pass. And the lordly Joseph re- 
lated how an angel of the God of Abra- 
ham had appeared to him in a dream, 
saying, “Do not be afraid, Joseph, son 
of David, to take to thee Mary thy wife, 
for that which is begotten in her is of 
the Holy Spirit. And she shall bring 
forth a son, and thou shalt call his name 
Jesus; for she shall save his people from 
their sins” (St. Matt. 1:20-22). 


And so we members of the Holi 
Name Society in this February month in 
memory of the Purification of Our Lady, 
take our places in back of the. lowly 
Joseph, the poverty-stricken shepherds 
and humble Magi, to light a candle. at 
the new Bethlehem, our ae chur h, 


On The 


i. about a month remains before 
iit’s tournament time for the college bas- 
lketball teams across the nation. Though 
n 34 anything can happen in the nexi 

few weeks because a basketball (like a 
football) takes funny bounces, the pat- 
‘tern of the tournament picture already is 
taking shape in the minds of unofficial 
observers. 

Thousands of sports fans engage in 
the harmless hobby of speculation on 
the selections. And, so far as Catholic 
college representation is concerned, the 
ost likely considerations are these: 
he Dukes of Duquesne, led by that 
surefire All-American Dick Ricketts, 
and Niagara University, runnerup to the 
ukes in the Holiday Basketball Festi- 
yval in the Garden during the Christmas 
eason. 

Niagara, incidentally, has turned out 
ito be a surprise team to the many critics 
ho overlooked them on several occa- 
sions in the weekly ratings. But the 
utple Eagles, coached by John (Taps) 
Gallagher, are well-liked by the Madi- 
on Square Garden fans. And, unless 
ings really go awry, Niagara should 
weceive a bid for the NCAA tourney in 
1e Garden for the second straight year. 
The Eagles employ a fast-break attack 
ito make up for the lack of a really tall 
man in their lineup. Big gun in their 
lineup is Larry Costello, another All- 
merican candidate who already has 
surpassed the 1000-point mark in his 
ithree-year -career, with Charley Hoxie, 

d Flemming, Bo Erias and Jim Mc- 
connell. ; 

The Fordham Rams, Holy Cross, La- 


dame, Seton Hall, Manhattan, St. Louis, 
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Salle, St. John’s of Brooklyn, Notre 


Dayton, Marquette, Santa Clara, Seattle, 
1 Iona are other tournament possi- 


May the best of them get invited and 
win! 


The Case of Dick Ricketts 


Latest indications are that Dick Rick- 
etts, 6-71/, inch forward for the dynamic 
Dukes of Duquesne University, is a 
surefire selection for All-American bas- 
ketball honors this year. LaSalle’s Tom 
Gola is another certainty. 


Ricketts, however, is the big gun in- 


the Dukes’ attack and a demon on de- 
fense. The Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
phenom scored 337 points in 27 games 
for a 12.4 average in his freshman year. 
Last season he tallied 606 points and set 
a new Duquesne career scoring mark, a 
nifty 942 point total over a two-season 
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span. And, with each succeeding game, 
that total gets bigger and bigger. 

Ricketts isn’t a one-way. scoring satel- 
lite. He’s the top offensive and defen- 
sive player on the team. “‘He’s one of 
the finest defensive men I have ever 
seen or coached,” according to Don 
(Dudey) Moore. 

He is a stellar rebounder with superb 
hands and springy legs. He is the versa- 
tile type of player who can give a good 
account of himself at any position. And 
his repertoire of scoring shots are num- 


erous—-hooks, one-hand pushups, drive- 


ins and set shots. He has ’em all. 

Last year he averaged 19.2 points in 
the National Invitation Tournament and 
was named to the AIl-NIT tearn. In the 
Holiday Basketball Festival at the Gar- 


THE EAGLES OF NIAGARA 
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den this year, his 30 point performance 
enabled Duquesne to win the tourney 
against Niagara. And he also won the 
tourney’s outstanding player award. 

Duquesne, indeed, has a good case of 
Ricketts. And that means a bad one for 
all their opponents. 


Sports Merry-Go-Round 

Among the rookies listed on the 
roster of the Toronto International 
League baseball club infielder 
named Lou Marchegiano. If he can hit 
like his brother, Rocky Marciano, he 
will have little trouble making the 
grade. 

Abe Saperstein, the promotional gen- 
ius behind the fabulous Harlem Globe- 
trotters and many other sports enter- 
prises, endorses the restoration of the 
’ centerjump in basketball. He says it is 
necessary to have an interval to let the 
fans absorb what they’ve seen. In the 
modern game, before you finish a cheer 
after your team has scored, the ball has 
been hurried down court and the rival 
team has scored and the ball is on its 
way back again. Maybe Abe has some- 
thing there at that! 

Our congratulations to Hugh Devore, 
former St. Bonaventure and New York 
University football coach, on becoming 
head grid coach at Dayton University. 
The new association indicates an up- 
trend in football competition for the 
Ohio school. 

Goose Tatum, great Globetrotter 
clown, earns $35,000 per annum for his 
capers on the court. 

Walt Alston, new Brooklyn manager, 
isn’t the only major league pilot who 
couldn’t make the big. time as a player. 
His predecessors in that respect include 
such notables as Joe McCarthy, Eddie 
Sawyer, Eddie Dyer, Miller Huggins 
and Bill Meyer. Even Chuck Dressen, 
whom Alston succeeds, was unimpres- 
sive in brief tenures with Cincinnati and 
the New York Giants. is 

Not many people know, however, 
_ that McCarthy could'have been a major 

league player. The Yankees bought him 
from Buffalo, but he had it in his head 
that he wanted to be a manager. So he 


is an 


made oie kind of deal with the an 
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so that he wouldn’t have to go up to the 
majors. He knew he wasn’t a great sec- 
ond baseman, though he was adequate. 
What was that deal he worked? That’s 
one of Marse Joe’s biggest secrets! 

Eleven players on the Detroit Lions 
championship NFL club are Catholics: 
Vince Bannonis, Thomas Dublinski, 
Gene Gelman, Earl Girard, Leon Hart, 
Bob Hoernschemeyer, Carl Karilivacz, 
Jim Martin, John Prchlik, Joe Schmidt 
and Dick Stantel. 

Runner-up Cleveland Browns also 
had 11 Catholics on their squad: Don 
Colo, Ed Donaldson, Frank Gatski, Ken 
Coral, Lou Groza, Fran Helluin, Dante 
Lavelli, Walt Michaels, Chuck Noll, 
George Ratterman and John Sandusky. 

How True! Rev. Charles W. McCon- 
nell, Diocesan Director of the CYO in 
Boston, observes: “Sometimes it seems 
that colleges pay more attention to sta- 
diums than studiums.” 

A much belated commendation to the 
John Carroll University football team 
in Cleveland. The Blue Streaks enjoyed 
their greatest season in the school’s grid- 
iron history. They won 7 of nine games. 
Coach Herb Eisele was proud of the 
fact that it is the first Carroll squad ever 
to defeat Dayton and Xavier in the 
same season. 

It’s hard to believe, but it is possible 
for an outfielder to play through a 
doubleheader without a fielding chance. 


Lance Richbourg did it for the Cubs in 


1925 against the Braves. He didn’t have 
to lift his glove for 18 innings, except 
to pick it up between innings. 


Tops In Trade Bait 

Eddie Robinson, recently obtained by 
the New York Yankees in a 13-man 
trade with the Philadelphia Athletics, 
becomes the 24th first baseman in the 


15 years since Lou Gehrig retired, And 


he also holds the dubious distinction of 
holding the world’s record for being in- 


~ volved in big player deals. 


To date, Robinson has figured in four 
trades that involved 29 players. That 
has happened over the 33-year-old first 
sacker’s seven-year major league career. 
Here’s the box score on those trades: 

In Doceiibes, 1948, Ed was traded by 
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the Cleveland Indians (with pitchers 
Joe Haynes and Ed Klieman) to the 
Washington Senators for pitcher Early 
Wynn and Mickey Vernon, first base- 
man. 

In May, 1950, the Senators traded 
Robinson (with pitcher Ray Scarbor-. 
ough and second baseman Al Kozar) to 
the Chicago White Sox for Pitcher Bob 
Kuzava, second baseman Cass Michaels 
and outfielder Johnny Ostrowski. 

In January, 1953, the White Sox ex- 
changed Robinson (with shortstop Joe 
DeMaestri and outfielder Ed McGhee) 
to the Philadelphia A’s for first baseman 
Ferris Fain and second baseman Bobby 
Wilson. . 

And, last month, Robinson and pitch- 
et Harry Byrd became Yankees in ex- 
change for first baseman-outfielder Vic 
Power, outfielder Bill Renna, first sacker 
Don Bollweg, third baseman Jim Fine- 
gan, pitcher John Gray and catcher Al 
Robertson—all going to Philadelphia. 
The A’s also sent infielder Loren Babe, 
first baseman Tom Hamilton and out- 
fielder Carmen Mauro to Kansas City 
while the Yanks will option two other 
players to the A’s Ottawa farm to com- 
plete the deal. 

Robinson, who swings a powerful bat 
from the lefthand side of the plate, is 
expected to find the short rightfield bar- 
rier. in Yankee Stadium much to his 
liking. 

That, however, remains to be seen. 
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Orchids To... 

Maureen (Little Moe) Connelly, the 
Cathedral Girls High School graduate 
from San Diego, Cal., who has been 
named the Woman-Athlete-of-the-Year 
for the third straight time. Little Moe, 
Wimbledon and U.S. singles champion, 
is regarded as another Helen ne 
Moody by the tennis experts. 

Ben Hogan, the phenomenal golf orl 
on being named the Male Athlete-of- 
the-Year. The 41-year-old Texas shot- 
maker won golf’s triple ccown in 1953 
—the U.S. and British Open champion- 
ships and the Augusta Masters. He’s th 
first golfer to win the honor since Byron 
Nelson was voted it twice running—in 
1944 and 1945, 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT JOTTINGS 


“Capital cannot do without Labor: Labor cannot do without Capital” 


by Charles B. Quirk, 


if STATE OF HEALTH of union- 
ism anywhere and at any time revolves 
; about the issues of union security, wages 
:and hours. In the first month of 1954 
ithe present strength and effectiveness of 
. American trade unions and their pros- 
| pects for the next twelve months hinge 
jupon the outcome of a few major issues. 
| Here, we shall try to outline those is- 
:sues briefly and suggest possible related 
; action on the part of labor, management 
:and the government. 


Union Security 

In the simplest terms possible “union 
: security” is the extent to which a specific 
}union actually exercises jurisdiction over 
|the group of workers it claims to repre- 
‘sent. The strongest form of union se- 
‘curity is the “closed shop” agreement in 


work force. All benefits achieved in the 
bargaining become the right of non- 
union as well as union members. Unions 
regard this situation as unfair to them- 
selves. In the jargon of labor the non- 
union people are accused of “taking a 
free ride” at the union’s expense. 

Other forms of union security having 
neither the comprehensiveness of the 
closed shop nor the incompleteness of 
the “bargaining representative’ are the 
“union shop” and the “maintenance of 
membership” contracts. In the first type 
of agreement management’ recognizes 
the demand that all of its workers 
should be members of the union hold- 
ing bargaining rights in its plants. How- 
ever, under a “‘union shop” contract an 
employer is free to hire anybody he 
pleases. The “maintenance of member- 
ship” form of agreement gives more 
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labor still trying hard—but without too 
much success—to substantially change 
the Taft-Hartley provisions which 
threaten its security. Unfortunately, 
many sincere but badly-advised policy- 
makers still regard our basic labor legis- 
lation as fundamentally good. It is not 
that. And all the well-intentioned patch- 
work recently proposed by the President 
will not make things any better. The 
only reasonable thing to do is to write 
an entirely new law which, in effect, 
will not burn the barn down to get at 
the rats. 

Certainly, this much is painfully evi- 
dent. While vocal, and powerful, ele- 
ments of Congress seek more restrictive 
amendments to our federal labor legis- 
lation governing union security, organ- 
ized labor continues to be against all 
this without themselves being for any 


‘which the employer not only commits 
|himself to a labor force entirely union- 
iized but also pledges himself to hire 
‘only members of that union which rep- 
iresents his workers. This form of se- 
‘curity, of course, has been sought by 


security than that of “bargaining repre- 
sentative’ and less than either the 
banned ‘‘closed shop” or the “union 
shop.’ Committed to “‘maintenance of 
membership,’ management agrees that 


really positive approach to the problem. 
This can be a fatal weakness. The situa- 
tion demands the presentation by 
American unionism of an intelligent 
series of counter proposals. These must 


American organized labor wherever 
itheir skills and numbers made probable 
ithe attainment of this objective. Under 
ithe current legislation governing U. S. 
jindustrial relations the “‘closed shop” 
sagreement is illegal. 

At the other extreme of possible union 
»security is the role of a union as “bar- 
| gaining representative’ of a given work 

‘force. Here, the union, by law, having 
/won a National Labor Relations Board 
“tepresentative election,” has been cer- 
tified by the Board as the sole collective 
bargaining representative of the bargain- 
ing unit. This means that although the 
ion does not embrace all workers in 
e plant it nevertheless bargains with 
anagement in the name of the entire 
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all workers who are members of the 
bargaining agent must remain members 
of the union for the term of the contract 
as a condition of their employment. It 
also recognizes the right of the incum- 
bent union to continue its efforts at or- 
ganizing the remainder of the plant or 
firm. 

In 1953 approximately one out of 
every four American workers was a 
member of some one or other of the 
150 national and international unions. 
More important than this statistical evi- 
dence of union strength, however, is the 
fact that unions bargain for about 90 
per cent of all workers in the strategic 
mass production industries. 


The year 1954 will find organized 


embody the will and the carefully stated 
means by which self discipline rather 
than frustrating governmental regulation 
is the answer of free men to the prob- 
lems of a free labor movement. Only a 
positive legislative program designed to 
meet the issues raised by the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act can win public support for la- 
bor-sponsored opposition to what we 
have consistently labeled a bad law. 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage 
During ,1953 wages remained high 


but tended downward at the end of the — 
year as a contraction of the economy — 


eliminated overtime. Current recession 


trends reveal a wage-price pattern that 
has been characteristic of the American 
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scene for over a half century. Briefly 
stated it is this. In a period.of recovery 
from depression prices rise faster than 
wages. In a period of recession wages 
fall more rapidly than prices. The next 
few months will undoubtedly find that 
recession wage-price relationship clearly 
developed. This recurrent problem will 
also serve to intensify the efforts of ma- 
jor labor unions to obtain some form of 
guaranteed annual wage. 


Frequently in this column we have 
pointed out the understandable but 
shortsighted emphasis of American un- 
ions on increasing hourly rates of pay 
rather than the yearly wage. This union 
practice is understandable because in 
bargaining negotiation the winning of 
hourly rate increases is tangible evidence 
that labor leadership has won some solid 
gains for its constituents. And, human 
nature being what it is, union officials 
feel they must win these hourly wage 
rate advances in order to keep their jobs. 
On the other hand, the achievement of 
high annual wages, though less spec- 
tacular and more difficult to sell to: the 
rank-and-file unionist, is obviously the 
greater victory for labor as a whole. 
That union leaders are becoming deeply 
impressed with the need for the anriual 
wage as an item on the collective bar- 
gaining agenda in 1954 seems to be 
indicated by the planning of two of the 
nation’s top unions. 

' The International Union of Electrical 
Workers and the United Steelworkers, 
both C.I.O. unions in basic industry, 
have already gone on record that they 
will seek annual wage guarantees this 
year. Much depends, of course, on the 
rate of national unemployment at the 
_ time these demands are made. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is unlikely that any sus- 
tained drive for the annual wage will be 
made until the steel and electrical work- 
ets can be joined by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. The U.A.W. has a five 


year contract with General Motors and~ 


similar contracts with other. automobile 
manufacturers. It will not be free to 


campaign for the annual wage until 1955. 


To discuss the annual wage ade- 
quately would take much more space 
ne we have available here. Over the 
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years we have taken occasion to point 
out both the ethical basis for a guaran- 
teed annual wage as well as some of 
the problems that must be resolved be- 
fore it can become the right of every 
American worker. Within the near fu- 
ture we hope to treat the subject ex- 
haustively. Here, however, it is interest- 
ing to note the approach of electrical 
and steel workers to the mechanics of 
paying such a wage. The plan, as now 
formulated, would involve the contribu- 
tion of five to ten cents per hour to a 
fund by steel and electrical manufactur- 
ing companies. This fund would be used 
to supply additional revenue to the un- 
employment insurance benefits of job- 
less workers. Whether or not the man- 
agement groups involved will accept an 
added tax on their revenue to insure 
this wage stabilization plan is highly 
debatable. Already, social security, un- 
employment compensation and_ privately 
financed health and welfare plans de- 
mand substantial deductions from cor- 
porate income. Personally, however, we 
have always felt that eventual realiza- 
tion of the annual wage must be sought 
in this direction. To date the greatest 
single difficuliy toward its achievement 


-seems to have been the failure-of union- 


ists to accept these so-called ‘“‘fringe 
benefits” as an integral part of the “‘liv- 
ing annual wage.” 


The 35 Hour Week 


It has long been evident that techno- 
logical advances will shortly make the 
shorter work week in America a reality. 
Certainly the effect of the machine upon 
the productivity rate in key industries 
foreshadows the tremendous productiv- 
ity possibilities in other areas of the 
economy. We are being overly pessimis- 
tic in saying that all indications point to 
the wider use of “‘push button’’ factories 
in the immediate future. With the re- 
sulting problem of substantial. unem- 
ployment. While it is true that in the 
long run machines create more work 


than they displace, the task. of absorb- 


ing the displaced worker into the work 
forces of other firms and industries is 
usually painful and frequently only par- 


tial. Furthermore, meseased mechaniza- 


ion efforts to increase pension payments 
will be greatly, sebetheees: os - 
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tion assumes that there will be an ade- 
quate market for the item produced. 
This, in turn, depends upon sustained 
purchasing power. However, when large 


-numbers of people are even temporarily 


deprived of their earning power by tech- 
nological improvement, general pur- 
chasing power is inevitably effected. In 
short there can be a saturation point in 
technological progress. 

Possible remedial action for large- 
scale technological unemployment seems 
to lie in the shorter work day or work 
week, But the problem, of course, is to 
make possible the shorter work week 
without reducing wages. In other words, 
a thirty-five hour work week would be 
economically disastrous unless it pro- 
vided possibilities for the same pay as 
the current forty hour week. That this 
is an attainable objective is certain. 
Twenty-five years ago the average work 
week was well over forty hours and the 


average pay check was well under ihe 


current $1.71 average hourly wage of 
the American factory worker. 


“Other Issues For American Labor 


Within the past year solid advance 
has been made by both the A.F. of L. 
and the C.I.O. toward eventual merger. 
of the two. A no-raiding pact commits 
the federations to refrain from atter-pt 
ing to organize workers in jurisdictions 
already claimed by either group. This 
agreement became effective on New 
Years Day, 1954. Whether or not it will 
be successfully administered depends 
upon many factors. The fact that it was 
agreed to, however, marks another fa- 
vorable indication that the divided 
strength of American labor may soon 
retrieve the power of unity. | 

It is assumed in most circles that un-— 
ions will not press for increased wages 
in 1954. Major emphasis will be upon 
share-the-work programs in cooperatior 
with management and a continued- offs 
fort to increase both private pension 
benefits and health coverage for a 
greater number of workers. If the Presi- 
dent’s request for increased social se- 
curity benefits becomes legislation, n- 
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Biasphemy And 


od’s Ma jesty 


by John Beevers 


eee LONG two men may be beatified: It's not without significance 
that both of them venerated the Holy Name of Jesus and were 
profoundly moved by any blasphemy against it. 

One of them is Leon Dupont, known—even in his lifetime—as the 
Holy Man of Tours, the town of France in which most of his life was 
spent. The other is Matt Talbot, the Irish laborer. 

Leon Dupont died in 1876; Matt Talbot in 1925. The Frenchman was 
learned and wealthy; the Irishman poor and almost illiterate. What is 
yastly more important—they were both holy, and Rome is considering 


‘the question of their beatification. We can be sure that Rome will pay 
‘full attention to their hatred of blasphemy and the measures they took 
| to combat it. 


Let's look first at Leon Dupont. One day he was sitting alongside the 
driver of a coach. The driver, irritated by some incident of the road, 
burst into a torrent of blasphemy. Leon struck him across the mouth. 


’ The driver reined in his horses, turned on him and demanded satisfac- 


tion for the insult. “What!” cried Leon, “you ask me for satisfaction! 
But I’m the one who has been insulted—and by you. You've cursed my 
Father. Am | supposed to put up with that?” 


The driver looked bewildered. 
“You say I’ve insulted your father?” he asked. 


“Yes. God is my Father and He’s yours too. What right have you to 
speak of Him as you have been doing?” He spoke for some time, and 
pointed out to the driver the enormity of his offence. The upshot was 
that, at the end of the journey, Leon slipped a five-franc piece into the 
driver’s hand and made him promise to call on him. The driver kept his 
promise and became a good Christian. 

On another coach trip, the driver swore almost incessantly, so Leon 
Dupont retaliated by saying aloud the Gloria Patria. This had no effect, 


» so at last he said to the driver: ‘Let’s have no more blaspheming of 
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God’s Holy Name. Every time you want to, strike me instead. | much 
préfer a blow to your words.” The driver swore no more that day. 

On some of his journeys, he paid the coachman a few francs for 
each mire he went into without cursing. 

When Dupont walked through the streets of Tours, he was always 
careful to remove any loose stone he found lying in the street. He told 
a friend: “A stone may cause a man or a horse to stumble, and that 
may mean anger and an outburst of blasphemy.” 

M. Dupont was not only concerned with the curses of ignorant, un- 
lettered men. He was angered even more by the subtle blasphemy of 
many of the intellectuals of his day. Egg-heads would be our word for 
thems A careless oath was bad, but the -propagation. of anti-Christian 
morality and of atheism was immeasurably worse. 

Some volumes of Voltaire and Rouseau, together with those of some 


| contemporary atheists, fell into his hands. He dug a trench in his 
i garden, flung the books into them and planted potatoes on top, They 
| produced a magnificent crop. When they were harvested, his friends 
/ wanted to know what he was going to do with them. ‘They are going 
} for pig-food,” M. Dupont declared. “With those books for nourishment, 
| what else are they fit for?’ And to the pigs they went. 


For MOST of his life the Irish faeSoree Matt Talbot worked in a 


|timber yard. Some of his fellow-workers frequently blasphemed the 
/Holy Name. Every time he heard them, Matt raised his hat. If the 


stream of blasphemy was particularly violent, he stepped aside when 


there was a pause in the work and quietly recited the Divine Praises. 
he. work in the timber yard was often rough and dirty and when the 
| matched the work with equally rough and dirty language, 
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Matt would go up to them and say: “Jesus; Christ is listening to you.’ 
One day, a woman brought her husband’s meal to him at the dinner- 
break. A quarrel broke out between them and the man began swear- 
ing and blaspheming. Matt stood it as long as he could, then went up 
to the man, produced a large Crucifix from his pocket, held it up be- 
fore the man’s face and asked: “Do you see Who you are crucifying?” 

Every noon, when he heard the Angelus bell, he stopped work, took 
off his hat and said the Angelus, no easy gesture among such com- 
panions. At first, the men blasphemed more often and more violently 
than ever. They thought it great fun to see Matt raising his hat in a 
gesture of reparation. Gradually, though, the joke wore thin and less 
of the men laughed when they saw Matt’s shabby hat lifted. Before 
long, no one laughed and no one blasphemed. Matt Talbot, very poor 
and without education, could do no more than that. But how many. of 
us do as much. Have we, by our example, done anything to stop the 
blasphemy around us? Have we dared to face ridicule to check either 
the thoughtless or~ the deliberate, use of God‘s most 
Holy Name. 

Leon Dupont, moved by the same horror of blasphemy as Matt 
Talbot, was inspired to revive the devotion to the Holy face of Our 
Lord, that devotion intended to move us to acts of piety and penance 
which serve as some reparation for the outrages which contemporary 
impiety commits against the Majesty of God and the Divinity of Our 
Lord. It was this devotion which caused St. Therese of the Child Jesus 
to change her name in religion to St. Therese of the Child Jesus and 
the Holy Face. To-day there are more than a hundred and fifty Confra- 
ternities of the Holy Face, all of whose members are pledged to fight 
blasphemy and to try to atone for it. 

These Confraternities are Leon Dupont’s magnificent contribution to 
the battle against blasphemy. Perhaps he was, too, responsible for 
Matt Talbot’s valiant stand, for Matt’s prayerbook contained eight well- 
thumbed pages containing prayers to the Holy Face. 

As a devout Catholic, M. Dupont always hated blasphemy, but he 
was one of the first pilgrims to La Salette and there this holy hatred 
was intensified. For on the mountainside of La Salette, near Grenoble, 
Our Lady appeared to two village children in 1846, and told them that 
the two sins most grievous to her Son were the profanation of Sunday 
and blasphemy. 

It is no accident that the two men, who are perhaps the greatest 
Catholic laymen of the last hundred years, have in common this 
detestation of blasphemy. For this violation of the second Command- 
ment ‘is the great -sin-of our-age. ‘It is not-merely the.careless cursing 
of unlettered men, bad though that is. The denial of God and the all- 
out attack on his Church—the key-stone of Communist theory—is 
to-day’s greatest blasphemy. 

We must not minimise casual blasphemy. God has said: “A man that 
sweareth much shall be filled with iniquity, and a scourge shall not 
depart from his house.’ We must fight it wherever we meet it. And we 
shall, of course, fight Communism by our prayers and deeds. We must 
also be on guard against the insidious blasphemy of ‘progressive’ 
thought, those ideas which cast doubt on absolute standards of right 
and wrong, which preach a polite agnosticism, which tell us that evil 
is really the result of “mal-adjustment’’—ideas which constitute a 
cunning and satanic attack on the Majesty of God. ; 

Whether we hear open blasphemy or the more subtle, and so more 
dangerous kind, let us remember Leon Dupont and Matt Talbot, two of 
the great champions of the Holy Name. 

The Church has still to pronounce upon their sanctity, but, in private, 
we can pray to them. We shall, | think, find them mighty allies in the 
great battle against blasphemy. 
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Mary Tells Us To Revere The Name of Jesus 


(Continued from page 7.) 


than the two youngsters. They were 
never capable of fully understanding 
the message received from Our Lady, in 
the fullest sense, but never did their 
ability to recall the least details of their 
meeting with Mary falter or hesitate. 
Previously they had been regarded as 
only average children. 

Some time elapsed before Rome ap- 
proved of the authenticity of the strange 
apparition of the mountain. But the ef- 
fect in the Diocese of Grenoble, espe- 
cially around La Salette, was immediate. 
In a sparsely inhabited district, where 
the difficulties of attending Mass and 
the Sacraments were far greater than 
they are now, several people became 
daily participants at Mass; hundreds re- 
ceived Holy Communion at Christmas 
and later, at Easter. In the previous 
year's Easter-tide only two men made 
their Easter-duty at La Salette. After 


the apparition over 500 men and women . 


confessed and received. 

Maximim’s father, who had been a 
lax Catholic was healed at a miraculous 
spting which started to. flow at La 
Salette shortly after Our Lady appeared. 
M. Giraud lived only three years after 
his cure, but his health, both physical 
and spiritual, was perfect during those 
years. Dozens of cures wete reported 
and authenticated in. the locality. Most 
important of all, obnoxious swearing 
ee ee were soon foetal jeu of 


have told her on December 10, 1925: 
“Behold my daughter, my ~Heart, sur- 
rounded with the thorns with which 
ungrateful men wound it by their b/as- 
phemies and ingratitude. You, at least, 
try to console me, and announce that I 
promise to assist at the hour of death, 
with the graces necessary for salvation, 
all those who, on the first Saturdays of 
five consecutive months, confess, receive 
Holy Communion, recite the Rosary, 
and keep me company for a quarter of 
an hour meditating on its mysteries with 
the intention of making reparation.” 

By now, Holy Name men are familiar 
with the basic facts of Fatima and its 
story. If not, they should become ac- 
quainted with these facts which deal so 
directly with the work of their Society. 
Any message of Mary is important; 
none more so than those of La Salette 
and. Fatima. 


A million people honored Mary at 
the closing of the 1950 Jubilee Year, 
when they converged on the scene of 
the apparitions at Fatima. There they 
praised God and His Mother, with the 
papal legate and thousands of the hier- 
archy and clergy. As with the people of 
La Salette a century ago, who showed 
the French what Our Lady means to 
them, the Portuguese showed the world 
what devotion to the Mother of God 
really is. 

It is possible for nearly 15,000,000 
American men and young men, roughly 
the group eligible to belong to the Holy 
Name Society, to earnestly and publicly 
serve God and worship Him by stopping 
blasphemy and extoling His Holy 
Name. In formal assembly, all across 
the nation, as an act of united belief we 
can receive Holy Communion on the 
second Sundays! Undoubtedly too, a 
Rosary a day will help us all keep the 
devil away. That's what spe: asked at 
Fatima ! 


Dear Mr. Editor 


(Continued from page8.) = : 


“T would very much like to get 
my ‘two cents worth’ in on the 
negative side of this current and 
very interesting debate going on in — 
my favorite newspaper. ; 
“I just want to say that dirt is 


dirt no matter where you find it. 


span yee ae on 
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